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UNION 


A New Department of 


The Christian (/nton Co. 


The management of The Christian Union now offers to its subscribers and the 
general public the advantages of the Book-Buyers’ Union, a new Department 
which, it is believed, will prove as widely useful as it is exceptional in its methods and 


facilities. 


The prime object of the Book-Buyers’ Union is to increase the number 


of readers and buyers of good books in the following ways: 


By supplying freely all the detailed information about books re- 
quired by careful purchasers. 

By contracting in large quantities for certain standard publica- 
tions which we shall supply to individual subscribers through 
our regular agents. 

By furnishing the miscellaneous books of all regular publishers 
at specially favorable discounts to its members. — 


BOOK: BUY ERS-UNION 


ZZ 


THE CHRISTIAN:UNION:C® 
ASTOR:PLACE:NEW-YORK 


Book- Buyers’ Queries 


The various questions which readers and 
book-lovers are apt to ask of themselves or of 
others when thinking of buying a book, whether 
new or old, whether for some definite purpose 
of reference or study, or merely for mental 
quickening and enjoyment, are often not easy 
to answer. ; 

Heretofore there has been no practical means 
available to every reader of answering such 
queries as these : What various beoks will serve 
my immediate need? Will this one, of which 
I have just read a favorable rev:ew, serve me 
best? Is its scope really broader or narrower 
than ‘its title and this brief review imply? 
How is it regarded by other reviewers? What 
else has its author written? What is its size, 
cost, style of print and binding? Is there a 
better or a cheaper edition of the same book? 
What other book or boc ks will cover much the 
same ground, and what are their distinguishing 
features ? 

The Book-Buyers’ Union, with its ample fa- 
cilities adapted to this special purpose, will be 
able to give full, careful, and prompt replies 
to all such queries, and to solve hundreds of 
like perplexing doubts which are among the 
greatest hindrances to book-buying. : 


Methods 


The principal working features of the Book-Buyers’ Union are these : 


Information for Book-Buyers.—All letters of inquiry from.subscribers will 
receive the most careful and prompt reply, giving any desired information bearing 
on the book-buyer’s wants, so far as it can be obtained by means of the ample 
special facilities at our command, together with all that are available in the great 
reference libraries of New York City. As in our Recreation Department, which 
has proved its usefulness to great numbers of correspondents, this service, requir- 
ing an extra force of employees and a considerable outlay, will be rendered wholly 
without charge. 


Subscription Agencies.—In order directly to multiply the number of readers 
of The Christian Union and of book-buyers in every locality throughout the 
country, specially authorized agents will be employed to take subscriptions for 
this Family Weekly Paper, in combination with one or more standard works of 
reference or art publications of the highest excellence. Full information as to the 
particular books and other publications offered, and as to the conditions and ad- 
vantages of membership in the Book-Buyers’ Union, will be supplied by our 
authorized agents or by mail on application. 


Book Supply.—Every one who becomes a member of the Book-Buyers’ Union 


by subscription through an authorized agent, will be entitled to purchase any book 
or books issued by any regular publisher (exclusive of strictly subscription works) 
at special discounts. These will necessarily vary with different books, but will 
amount to a considerable saving to buyers during a single year’s membership. 


Advantages 


The Book-Buyers’ Union will secure for its members the benefit of the largest 
possible discounts, reserving a very small margin for operating expenses in pu-- 
chasing and handling. To obtain this discount cash payment must accompany all 
orders. Apart from economy in purchasing through the Book-Buyers’ Union, it 
will be a great convenience to many people, especially to those living at a distance 
from the larger cities, and to all who have not convenient access to well-stocked 
book-stores. As members of the Book-Buyers’ Union they can obtain promptly, 
and with the smallest expenditure of time, trouble, and money, any books wanted, 
at any time and in any quantity, whether issued by one firm or different firms, 
or by publishers unknown to the buyer. This they can do with entire security, 
by ordering through The Book-Buyers’ Union, of whose reliability and efficiency 
they have full assurance. | 


The Book Department of The Christian Union Co., of which the Book-Buyers’ Union is a distinguishing feature, will 
be under the immediate management of Mr. HENRY F. CLARK, who has had many years’ experience as assistant man- 
ager of Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Subscription Department and as their editor in charge of the American contributions 
to the ninth (authorized) edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


AGENTS.—Capable agents wanted in every locality. References required as to character and ability. F 
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HARPER 


MAGAZINE, 


JULY 


Three English Race Meetings. 
(Derby, Ascot, and Oxford-Cambridge.) By 
RICHARD HARDING Davis. With g Illus- 
trations by WILLIAM SMALL. 


Italian Gardens. By A. 
PartI. With 15 Illustrations from 
Photographs made especially for this article. 


French Canadiansin New Eng- 
Jand. By Henry Loomis NELSON. 
With 2 Illustrations by C. S. REINHART. 


Side Lights on the German 
Soldier. By PouLTNEY BKIGELOw. With 
19 Illustrations from Paintings and Draw- 
ings by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


Silemce. A Story. By Mary E. WIL- 
KINS. 
MOWBRAY. 


Algerian Riders. 
DoncE, U.S.A. With 7 Illustrations. 


Chicago’s Gentle Side. By JULIAN 
RALPH. 


The Westal Virgin. 
WILL CARLETON. 


The Handsome Humes. A Novel. 
By Brack. Part II. With an 
Illustration by WILLIAM SMALL. 


Horace Chase. A Novel. By Con- 
STANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. Part VII. 


The Function of Slang. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Editor’s Study. By CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. 


Editor’s Drawer. With Introductory Story 
by THoMaAS NELSON PAGE. Illustrated. 


Literary Notes. 


Subscription Price, $4.00 a Year 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


NEW YORK CITY 


A Story. By 


By LAURENCE HurrTon. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE NEW ERA 
By DR. JOSIAH STRONG, 
Author of *‘ Our Country.”’ 
400 pages. Library Edition. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Plain cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 35 cents. 


congratulate you on the timeliness. cisiveness, and 
of your bss 77 JOS 


MILK AND MEAT 
Twenty-Four Sermons 
By REV. A. C. DIXON, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE HALLOWED DAY 


By REV. GEORGE GUIREY. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Dartmouth College Fletcher Prize manne on the 
Sunday Question. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York 


GERMANIA 


as the best eff at made to lege profes the st student ne 
and to to interest his pursuit.”’ EGINNER 


furnishes every year a and interestin - 


is 


With 2 Illustrations by H. SIDDONS }- 


By Col. T. 


| 'The True T heory 


of Christianity ; 


‘|THE LOST BOOK. 


ANDREW W. MADISON 
The Lost Book 


contains a condensed statement of FOUR 
HUNDRED FACTS in harmony with the 
teachings of Christ, showing WHAT He 
actually taught, or WHAT His DOCTRINE 
really, literally, and truly WAS and IS, when 
the records concerning it are stripped of 
FIGURATIVE language, PERVERSIONS, 
and IN TERPOLATION S. 


OPINIONS 


From an Episcopalian: ‘‘ The pure wheat without 
the chaff.”’ 


From a Methodist: 
whole world.’ 


From a Presbyterian: ‘* Every fact stated would 
furnish a text for a sermon.’ 


From an Agnostic: “‘ It is primitive Christianity 
as against ge ay and modern so-called Orthodoxy. 
Tne Lost Book opposes alike the skepticism that 
rejects all and the copia that accepts all ”’ 


From the Brooklyn Courier: ‘“‘One of the most 
interesting and, in a certain respect, most remark- 
able books ever issued.”’ 


86 pp. Price, 15 Cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by the 
author, 20 Fourth Ave., New York. 


“Enough truth to save the 


*FRBIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 


ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY’’ by Geo. F. RootandC. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
‘Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’’ Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.0. “GOSPEL HYMNS’ Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A small type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’’, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—-PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINOINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


UNNY-SIDE SONGS 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
By DR. W. H. DOANE 


The LATEST and BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 
Add 5 cts. copy if ordered by mail. 
$30 per 100. | Specimen pages free on request. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Coming C. E. H Ree : The 

C. E. Edition of NEW 

ages, 275. Send gente for 

e copy Bo. F. Roscu 940 
adison St., Chicago, IIl. 


pone Wanted on Salary 


WALL PAPER ot season. 


A. L. Diament & Co., 1624 Chestnut Sinvle “Philadelphia. 


The select colorings and 


“ING Puysics; 


D.gAPPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS a 


Many Inventions 
By RuDYARD KIPLING. Containing fourteen 
stories, several of which are now pub- 
lished for the first time, and two poems. 
I12mo, 450 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


Suspected | 
By Louisa STRATENUS. No. 118, Town and’ 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. 


A dramatic sto f Continental lif holds 
the reader’s ike — 


Appletons’ 
Guide-Book to Alaska 


By Miss E. R. ScipMorE. With Maps and 
Illustrations. $1.25. 


Miss Scidmore’s writings on Alaska and the North- 
west coast are already most favorably known, and 
her “‘ Guide-Book” will be found to be an Saray. 
It is fully illustrated, and contains many maps, sev- 
eral of which have been made specially for this ‘book 
by recent explorers of remote regions. The descrip- 
tive and historical matter relating to Bering Sea and 
the a — ars to date & the 
negotiations for internation rotection of the seals, 

will be found of timely interest. 


Hypnotism, Mesmerism, 
and the New Witchcraft 


By ERNEST HART, formerly Surgeon to the 
West London Hospital, and Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, London. 
With 20 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


“* The papers here brought together have recently 
appeared in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ and the ‘ British, 
Medical Journal.’ I venture to think that they will now, 

as they did when first published, meet with general accept- 
ance from the medical and scientific world, and that they 
will serve a useful purpose in dissipating some popular 
errors and a good deal of pseudo-scientific superstition.”’ 
—From the Preface. 


For sale by all bookseller tl be mail 
recetpt of Po by the ag 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & § BonD STREET, NEw YorkK 


Popular Science Monthly 
For July 


The Spanish Inquisition as an Alienist. By 
Henry CHARLES LEA. Contains several cases show- 
ing what treatment insane offenders against the 
Church received in the seventeenth century. 

Private Relief of the Poor. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
An incisive article showing how society is harmed by 
injudicious almsgiving. 

Moral Life of the Japanese. By Dr. W. DELANo 
EASTLAKE. (Illustrated.) Gives the actual attitude 
of this people toward various matters of right and _ 
wrong, with pictures of temples, priests, and sacred 
places. 

Evil Spirits. By J. H. Lonc. Sets forth the terrors 
of the belief in witches and demons that was sup-_ 
ported bp the Church during the Middle Ages. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


Fossi, ForRESTS OF THE YELLOWSTONE; ARE THERE 

EvIpENCES OF MAN IN THE GLACIAL GRAVELS? | 

EDUCATION AND SELECTION; STRUCTURAL PLAN OF 

THE HuMAN BRAIN; THE AMERICAN WOMAN; TEACH- 

RECENT Scrence; Is Crime INCREASING ? 
A. Joy. (With Portrait.) 


SKETCH OF C. A 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


[Sc 
Grand, Upright and Square, 
Moderate Prices. 

ALMENTS, 


TO RENT, INST. AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.¥. 
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Don’t be 
Inconsistent 


You wouldn't 
think of wear. 
ing a sealskin 
coat in Sum- 
gimer, then why 

leather gloves? 


THE 
Kayser Patent 


Finger Tipped 


SILK 
GLOVES 


Don’t have that creepy feeling 
found in others. A guarantee 
ticket goes with them, calling for 
for another pair, free, if the tips 
‘wear out before the gloves. 


If your dealer hasn't this glove, write toJULIUS 
KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 
get it. 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 
World’s 


Fair. 


Every one name 


and address and mention 
this publication will receive 
a@ pass, which will, when 
oe at the MENIER 
SUILDING at any time during 
the World's Fair, entitle the 
bearer to allthe privileges 
of this beautiful pavilion, 
.| and also to a very liberal 
sample of the Choeolat- 
Menier, FREE. 


Of course, in the French Section, MENIER’S 
home; M. Gaston Menier also having the 
honor of appointment as one of the French 
Commissioners. 


Chocolat-Menier is the only chocolate 
dispensed at all the restaurants of the Vienna 
Bakery. 

Chocolat-[lenier also served at French 
Bakery. 

The Menier Building, erected by the 
same contractors that built the Administra- 
tion Building, is one of the prominent fea- 
tures of the White City. No greater recog- 
nition of the superiority of Chocolat- 
Menier as distinct from the ordinary man- 
ufactured goods can be given than this loca- 
tion awarded to MENIER. Their building is 
the only one inthe area bounded by the 
Terminal R. R. station, the Administration 
Building, Machinery and Mines. 

MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
FOR WOMEN 


The same as for Men. Whether 
travelling or at home, Provides 
indemnity for injuries and a 
large sum for death to husband, 
children or beneficiary. Opens 
also to women a new field of 
prefitable employment. Pamph- 
lets sent. Wemen Agents 
Wanted. 


THE INTER-STATE CASUALTY CO., 


Nos. 62 & G4 William St., N. Y. 
Capital and $225,000. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best and most simple ma- 
made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid a8 suuum 
any. Endorsed by the = 


US SATISFACTION 


TRIAL ORDER. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 
Importers & Retailers 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, House Furnish- 
ings, China and Glassware. 


Qur Mail Order Dep’t 


has facilities for handling orders by 

mail or express that makes shopping 
ata distance a pleasure, guarantee- 

ing perfect satisfaction to the custo- 

mer or money refunded. Send usa 
trial order and be convinced that you 

can do better by dealing with us than 

any other house in the country. - 


SAVE. Send for our Purzio~Froo, NEW YORK 
MONEY BY GOODS AT 
_ NEW YORK 

PRICES. 


F lity years from now 


we hope to be manufacturing heating apparatus (have been 
at it fifty years already). If our goods were not right this 
would not be possible. Our customers say they are right. 
If you try them you will say so too. 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. Our Cat- 
alogue free. Better send for it, indicating manner of heating desired. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


*FWRNISHERS:& 


-*DECORATIONS: -*MEMORIALS:- 
¢ 333° TO. 341 FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK» 
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Terms 


The Christian Union. 


ane a weekly Family Paper, con- 
is week fifty-two 


The subscription price 


ree Dollars a ae pay- | 


able in advance. 

Postage is Pr di by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 


ada,and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08 


New Subscriptions may 
- commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 


When a change of address is } 


ordered, both the new and the 


old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
omy is desired. 


Discontinuances. —Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect; other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


Bow to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. | 


Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


AS al Represent- 
atiwe is desired in each town 
_in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 


New York. 


GOOG" 


PDP BV 


The CHRISTIAN UNION 
Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValenfine First President 
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New Fiction 


Stories of New York 


Five Stories by ANNIE ELIOT, BLIss | 


PERRY, GEORGE A. HIBBARD, 


JOHN S. Woop, and Ep1ItH WHAR- | 


TON. 


Stories of the Railway . 


Four Stories by GEORGE A. HIBBARD, 
CHARLES S. DAviIDsON, THOMAS 


NELSON PAGE, and A. C.GORDON | 


Each volume illustrated, r6mo, un- 
cut edges, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 . 


ants half calf, $1.50. 


** The daintiest and most charming crea- 


tious of the bookmaker s fancy the first 
of a seri-s of six volumes to be issued 
under the ene ic 

mer. are thorough ter- 
taining. Times. 


Island Nights’ 
Entertainments 
The bys of Fales4, The Bottle Imp, 
and Isle of Voices. By ROBERT 
Louis STEVENSON. Illustrated. 
I2mo, $1.25. 


**Some of the most characteristic and 
best work of Seveenan. It is most de- 
lightful.”—Boston Traveller. 


Stories of a 
Western Town 


By OCTAVE THANET Iilustrated by 
A. B. FROST. 12mo0, $1.25. 
** Fresh i» theme, clever in treatment, 


and admirabie in local color, while their 


piquant originality imparts to them a 
peculiarly attractive Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazet. 


Day and Night Stories 


Second Series. By T. R. SULLIVAN. 
I2mo, » Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


** Exquisite in conception and finish. 
Th ey, will de Coy; all lovers of the short 
story.”’— Boston Courter. 


Social Strugglers 
By Lapa H. H. BOYESEN. 12mo, 


B understands American 
life, and has delineated it in this novel with 
vigor and grace.’’— Boston Beacon. 


In Blue Uniform 


ByG. 1. PUTNAM. 12m0, $1.00. 


**A charming st of army life.’’ 
Boston Traveller. 4 


Arthur Bonnicastle 


By J.G. HOLLAND. New Edition 
ted. 


paper covers. 12mo. Illustra 

50 cents. 

** A well-told, vigorous story.””—Chicago 
Interior. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


* Stories from 


Saratoga Vichy 


BEVERAGE. 


May be drank at 
any hour of 
the day. 


For circular address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO. 


Saratoga Springs, 


ro As Y BOY OR GIRL 
a who will work 
DIU TUL NEY NEEDED 
& 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 
request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘““We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


Give the Baby 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow up 
happy, robust, and vigorous. 


MERRILL F. HUBBARD, Taunton, Mass. 


| 
| 
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AMATEUR BILLIARD CHAMPIONSHIP 


OF AMERICA TROPHY. 


PRESENTED BY MR. ISAAC TOWNSEND. 


WON BY MR. ORVILLE ODDIE. 


HAVE REMOVED 
7O 
BROADWAY & ST. 


vere WHT TING MFG CO. 


FORMER LOCATION. 


Silver 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St., 


+. NEW YORK. 


PIANOS 


on easy 
payments. 


at all sorts of prices (according to size, style and elaboration in cabinet work), but only 
one sort of workmanship — the best. In places where no dealer sells them we sell direct 
from the factory. We send on approval any distance and pay freight both ways if not 
entirely satisfactory. Catalogue and the fullest information as to all particulars mailed 


(free) on application, by letter or postal c 


ard, to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


its faults. Kain does not 
the material for a cool, durable summer gown. 
to satisfactory wear. 

OTE! All the 


| SILK WARP CLAIRETTE 


A light-weight black fabric, having all the beauties and good qualities of an India Silk, without ~~ 
hurt it; dust does not stick to it—a shake, and all the dust goes. Just 
ufactured Priest! guaranteed 


riestley cloths are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, 
with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). 


ey & Co., and 


Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 


PENS 


THE Best MADE 


|= will be thoroughly enjoyed if you f= 
‘7 ride a Hartford Safety. Notrouble. [a 
No anxious moments, You are sure 
Of value received. Be sure and 
have a catalogue.-—The Hartford 
Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 


ELPFUL 
INTS 


25 years is a long time. Sterling Silver 
Inlaid Spoons are guaranteed for such time. Can you 
take the hint? 


The Holmes & Edward’ Silver Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ES FR 26 JOHN ST.. N.Y. 


7 
i 
4 
THE HOUSEHOLD 
An odorless, colorless liquid. 
\ 
Cheap, reliable and powerful. 
Especially prepared to meet the 
daily sanitary needs of the care- @ 


ful housekeeper. Endorsed by *&% 
23,000 Physicians. Soldinquart 
bottles, by druggists everywhere. 4 


Prepared only by 
HENRY B. PLATT, New York. 
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The Typewheel Improved 
Manifolding and Perfect Touch 


UNIQUE! 
PEERLESS! 
UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD 
Full particulars from 


Hammond Typewriter Co. 


447-449 East 52d Street 
NEW YORK 


Wise Saws 


about economy and punctuality are 
useless without a practical applica- 
tion. You waste precious minutes 
with an uncertain watch; and if it 
is a costly one, there’s the expense 
of risking it every day. The need 
is for an accurate, low-priced watch 
that has all the improvements and 
plenty of ‘‘style,’’—the new quick- 
winding Waterbury covers these 
points. Both ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s styles, and a — for boys. 
It is stem-winding and setting; and 
has a jeweled movement cased in 
filled gold (14-karat), coin-silver, 
etc. $4 to $15. 3 


Sold by every jeweler, in all sizes and styles. 
An elegant and accurate time-keeper. 27 
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The Outlook 


appellate Court has decided that there 

#3) are no grounds which will warrant the 
issuing of an injunction to prevent the open- 
ing of the World’s Fair on Sunday. Only 
a verbal opinion was rendered at the time 
ofthe decision, though a written opinion is 
to be hereafter filed. This verbal opinion affirms the juris- 
diction of the Court, and expresses no opinion on the 
question whether the Directors had a moral or even a legal 
right to open the Fair on Sunday after receiving from 
the United States Government the appropriation condi- 
tioned upon a Sunday closing. It affirms, however, that 


_ the Fair is primarily in the control of the local corporation, 


not in that of the Federal Government, and that no irrepar- 
able pecuniary injury will be done to the Government by the 
Sunday opening, such as can alone justify the intervention 
of a Court of Equity by injunction. The decision leaves 
the moral question precisely as it was before. 
probable that the Fair will remain open on Sunday 
throughout the Fair season. No such Sunday crowds 
have thus far attended as were anticipated, and, consider- 
ing how many persons have already expressed their pur- 
pose to remain away from the Fair altogether on account 
of the Sunday opening, and how many of those who attend 
on Sunday would have attended on week-days, it is at 
least doubtful whether the aggregate receipts will be any 
larger for the Sunday opening, and almost certain that they 


_ will not be so much larger as to equal the amount of the 


United States appropriation, which the Directors have 


pledged themselves to repay. The question of Sunday 


opening is not, however, finally settled, for a suit has been 
brought by Wanamaker & Brown, of Philadelphia, as 
stockholders, to enjoin the Directors from keeping open 
the Fair and paying back the United States appropriation, 
and in this case, as the reader will observe, there is in the 
complainant a pecuniary interest to be subserved which 
was lacking in the case of the Federal Government as 
complainant. It is uafortunate that both suits could not 


have been pushed forward for trial, and a decision on both 


reached at the same time. No moral end is gained by 
keeping the legal issue longer unsettled. 


The Russian extradition treaty has been made public. 
Its clauses are substantially those which have been hereto- 
fore reported in the daily papers and given to our readers 
in our columns. The treaty provides that no accused 


_ Shall be surrendered if it be made to appear that extradi- 


tion is sought with a view to try or punish the person 
demanded for an offense of a political character, nor shall 
any person surrendered be tried or punished for any politi- 
cal offense committed previous to his extradition, but that 
assassination or being accessory thereto shall not be consid- 
ered a political offense. The real objection to this treaty 


is not in the terms of the treaty itself, but in the character » 


of the Government with which it is made. The “ Evening 


Post” points out this objection with clearness and force. 


It is now 


. the latter sentence has not been set aside. 


Russia is politically hardly more than a semi-civilized 
country. ‘No judicial decision in Russia is final. No 
acquittal by judge and jury secures a man his liberty. No 
accusation is necessarily public.” The real difficulty in 
the case is in sending any man back to a country where 
judicial proceedings may at any time be set aside or their 
results disregarded, and, without trial,or |even in despite 
of acquittal, the accused may be sent off to Siberia by the 
despotic act of the Czar. The treaty has been ratified 
and is proclaimed by the President. It is therefore a con- 
tract between the two countries, but it will be well for the 
friends of liberty and justice carefully to watch its work- 
ings. If Russia should take advantage of this treaty to 
pounce upon political offenders on our own shores, the 
wrong should not be perpetrated twice, but instant and 
strenuous demand should require the treaty’s abrogation. 


It looks very much as if the French mountain, after all 
its perturbations, had brought forth the traditional mouse. 
The gentlemen who were convicted of fraud in connec- 
tion with the Panama Canal Company are, by the decis- 
ion of the Court of Cassation on appeal, relieved from 
the sentences imposed by the lower court and set at lib- 
erty. Our readers will recollect that on the trial which 
ended February 9, Ferdinand de Lesseps, Charles de Les- 
seps, Henri Cottu, the engineer Eiffel, and M. Fontane 
were all found guilty and sentenced to imprisonment for 
different periods, and to the payment of fines in different 
amounts. An appeal was taken from these sentences on 
the ground that the acts which had been adjudged crimi- 


nal had been committed more than three years before 


the proceedings in the courts had been instituted, and 
were, therefore, under the French law of proscription, or, as 
we should say, statute of limitations, not actionable. The 
Court of Cassation sustains the appeal, and holds that the 
offenses charged were covered by the statute of limitations 
and that the indictment on which the prisoners were tried 
was irregular. M. Fontane and M. Eiffel were at once 
liberated from prison. M. Cottu was not present in court, 
and his case was not passed upon. M. Charles de Les- 
seps was, at a later trial, sentenced to serve a year for 
bribing certain members of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
This sentence 
M. de Lesseps is now serving out, but his physical condition 
is such that there is every probability that the remainder 
of his sentence will be remitted. Owing to his age and 
physical condition, and in deference to public opinion, the 
sentence against Ferdinand de Lesseps has never been 
carried into execution. This is the outcome ofthe tre- 
mendous agitation which not many months ago seemed to 


threaten the stability of the Republic itself, an agitation in 


which there was, as The Christian Union pointed out, a 
great deal of honest indignation, but in which there was 
also a great deal of political intrigue; the enemies of the 
Republic making use of the scandal, not because their 
own standards of political morality were higher than those 
of their contemporaries, but because the revelations gave - 
them material which could be used against existing insti- 


| 
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tutions. As matters now stand, the French people have 

lost their money by the Panama swindle, and the men who 

were actively managing it have lost their reputations. The 

real punishment, however, falls upon the small and honest 

investors, not upon the large and unscrupulous managers. 
@ 

A good many Americans still labor under the impres- 
sion that European civilization is effete, and are not aware 
that the most radical experiments, politically and indus- 
trially, are being made beyond the sea. France, Switzer- 
land, and England are making ventures from which Ameri- 
cans have so far held back, and now comes Belgium, 
which has been popularly regarded as priest-ridden and 
wedded to old-time ideas, and inserts compulsory voting 
into the Constitution now in process of making, by a 
vote of 94 to 48. The only exemptions permissible under 
the new system are for sickness, debility, and absence 
from the country, and qualified voters who abstain from 
exercising the franchise will make themselves liable to 
fine and to some form of punishment to be hereafter de- 
termined. This article is one of the fruits of the Radical 
victory in Belgium, and is introduced because, among 
other things, it is believed that it will secure the right of 
suffrage to laborers who might be in danger of losing that 
right by the refusal of their employers to give them leave of 
absence during voting hours. The experiment on so large 
a scale will be watched with a great deal of interest, and 
if it proves successful will have not a little influence on 
the opinion of other countries. There seems to be a feel- 
ing in some quarters that the law is likely to be oppress- 
ive, but there will be very little sympathy with those who 
regard the attempt to enforce the performance of a duty 
as involving any real oppression. 

@ 

There is a little flurry in Siam which may possibly por- 
tend a storm. The French, who are in occupation of a 
part of Tonquin, have taken possession of an island below 
the rapids in the Mekong River, called Khong, and have 
promptly fortified it for the purpese of commanding the 
stream. This distinctly aggressive act may mean much or 
little, but the parties affected by it have acted as if it 
meant a good deal, The Siamese are importing ammuni- 
tion from Singapore, and are rapidly constructing a new 
fortification to protect the channel which gives access to 
the capital, and which is already fairly well guarded. An 
army of 30,000 men has probably by this time been ad- 
vanced to the Mekong, and a pitched battle may be 
reported any day. There is a strong war party in Siam, 
of which the Foreign Minister is at the head, and the 
thoroughness of preparation for war is indicated by the 
fact that a rigorous conscription is being enforced in all 
parts of the country. It is not the Siamese, however, 
whose resistance makes the aggression of the French 
serious ; it is the English. As soon as the occupation of 
Khong was known, the English fleet in Asiatic waters was 
strengthened by two of the most powerful vessels in the 
navy, and was concentrated on the Siamese coast. What 
makes the situation serious is the fact that if Siam is 
seriously attacked, appeal for protection will be made at 
once to England, and England must respond to that appeal 
or sacrifice the great prestige she enjoys and must retain 
in Asia. Moreover, Siam is one of the countries which 
serve the purpose of buffers between England and the 
other great powers that are dividing Asia. In this cate- 
gory belong Afghanistan and Persia, which serve the pur- 
pose of buffers against Russia; Nepaul, which acts as a 
buffer against China; and Siam, which has heretofore 
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been a buffer against France. France’s experience in 
Tonquin was so bitter, and the reaction against the policy 
of M. Ferry was so intense and long continued, that it 
seems hardly credible that a campaign against Siam would 
find popular support. There is, unfortunately, a sensitive 
feeling towards England in many parts of France, and 
that feeling might easily be provoked into sustaining an 
aggressive policy in the East. 
& 
The Bulgarian Great Sobranje, or Parliament, has, appar- . 
ently without any notable dissent from the country at large, 
formally adopted or ratified the amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the country, which provide, among other things, 
for the acceptance of a Roman Catholic dynasty and the 
reduction of the numbers of the Parliament. There was 
some fear that the Czar of Russia would take active ground 
against the acceptance of a Catholic dynasty, but he does 
not appear to have expressed himself on the subject in any 
way. In Servia there has been a popular election follow- 
ing the recent coup d état of the young King, and the Lib- 
erals have apparently entirely disappeared from view, the 
new Skuptschina, or Parliament, being divided between 
the Radicals and the Progressists, the Radicals having an 
immense majority. In Italy financial difficulties still 
overshadow all other questions, but the reorganized Ital- 
ian Cabinet has so far been able to secure large votes of 
confidence. Tne banking troubles are by no means over, 
and rough weather is predicted on all sides. The “ Little 
Panama” in Rome is as full of explosive material as was 
the big Panama in Paris. 


The Union Theological Seminary has met the action of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly by a public announce- 
ment that Professor Charles A. Briggs will continue his 
work in the department of Biblical Theology as hitherto, 
and it meets the further attempt of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly to prevent students from entering that Semi- 
nary by refusing them financial aid. For this purpose it 
announces that special provision will be made for such 
students, and, as some of the wealthiest Presbyterian - 
churches in New York are back of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, there is no doubt that this provision will be 
adequate. Of course there will be some attempt to pre- 
vent graduates of the Union Theological Seminary from ob- 
taining pulpits. The principle of the boycott is sometimes 
adopted by ecclesiastical organizations when ecclesiasti- 
cal ends are to be served, although it is so bitterly de- 
nounced when adopted by trade organizations to serve 
their ends. It is not impossible that the graduates from 
the Union Theological Seminary will find themselves sub- 
jected to examinations severer than ordinary when they 
come to ordination. But, after all, the spirit of independ- 
ence in America is so widely diffused and so strong that it 
is not likely that, to any great extent, local churches will 
suffer their choice of pastors to be set aside by such acts 
of ecclesiastical interference. It is not impossible that 
Union Theological Seminary may have for a year or two 
a smaller number of students, but it is certain that the 
quality will be improved, and that there will be a large 
proportion of students who have intellectual independence 
and spiritual earnestness. In our judgment, the Union 
Theological Seminary has a great opportunity before it to 
make what will be in effect a theological university, 
built on a broader foundation and giving a larger educa- 
tion than any institution can give which is under ecclesi- 
astical domination. 


We desire strongly to indorse the recommendation of 


s 
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the Presbyterian Committee on Church Unity, acting on 


‘behalf of the Presbyterian General. Assembly, in its sug- 


_ gestions to the Episcopalian Church, responding to the 


effort of the latter body toward Church unity: 


“It is a custom largely prevailing among the various branches of 
the Protestant Church for pastors occasionally to exchange pulpits in 
the preaching of the Word. Experience has shown that this custom 
has been one of the most powerful factors in leading to a better un- 
derstanding and a closer fellowship between the churches among which 
it has prevailed. We believe that the establishment of this same prac- 
tice, under proper regulations, between the great historic Churches 
represented by us would greatly promote the cause of unity which we 
both desire.” 


There is no logical reason why even extreme High Church- 
men should object to the exchange of pulpits with non- 
Episcopally ordained clergy, under proper regulations. 
The distinction between the prophet and the priest runs 
all through the Old Testament. The prophet did not be- 
long to a sacerdotal order ; the priest was not the official 
instructor. All Congregationalists, Methodists, and Bap- 
tists, and most Presbyterians, believe that priesthood came 
to an end in Jesus Christ, that the Jewish priesthood was 
a type of which Jesus Christ was the fulfillment. They 
should have no objection, therefore, to the High Church 
doctrine that non-Episcopally ordained ministers are not 
priests; and, on the other hand, the High Church Episco- 
palian need not have any objection to preaching by a non- 
Episcopally ordained clergyman, since preaching is not a 
priestly function. On this basis the interchange of pul- 
pits between Episcopal and non-Episcopal churches should 
be entirely feasible; and it would be, as the Committee 
suggests, a long step toward Church union. 


While Protestants are thus studying the problem of 
Church union from one point of view, the Pope is said 
to be endeavoring to promote it, with some prospect of 
success, from another point of view. The reports of his 
action in the daily press are so exceedingly vague that we 
can make but little of them, but they probably forecast a 
real and perhaps a promising movement. Ever since the 
eleventh century the Church has been divided into an 
Eastern and a Western, or a Greek and a Roman, Church. 
The ‘differences between them are partly theological, 
partly liturgical, partly ecclesiastical. The theological 
divergence is unintelligible to the average reader, and 
not easily to be interpreted even by the scholastic 
theologian, the Roman Church insisting that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, and the 


_ Greek Church that he proceeds from the Father only. 


It is reported that Leo XIII. is hopefully undertaking 


6 


the closing of this breach and the reunion of the 
Greek and Roman Churches, and that for this pur- 
pose an official representative of the Vatican has been 
appointed to attend a Congress at Jerusalem, con- 
vened to study the diverse liturgies of the Eastern 
Churches and to endeavor to harmonize them. Appar- 
ently the Pope hopes to make this Congress an occasion 


for securing liturgical harmony between the Greek and the 


Roman Churches. It would still be necessary to adjust 
the theological difference between them, and, unfortu- 
nately, history shows that the more insignificant the theo- 


logical dispute, the more intense often is the theological 


antipathy. Even, however, were this adjusted, and the 
Greek and Roman ecclesiastics to settle the question 
whether the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father only, 
or from the Father and the Son, it would still be necessary 
either for the Roman Church to abandon the doctrine of 
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papal infallibility, or for the Greek Church to accept it, 
and neither hypothesis seems very probable. 


Special interest attaches to the Commencement exercises 
of Columbia College, held in this city on Wednesday even- 
ing of last week, because of the fact that, for the first time, 
a amas class of women from Barnard College was 
present and received degrees based on the course of study 
and examinations prescribed for the graduates of Columbia. 
In this city, as at Oxford and Cambridge in England, and 
at Harvard University, women are now receiving the same 
college honors as men, having gone through the same 
course of study and passed the same tests. The first class 
to graduate at Barnard College was, in the nature of things, 
small in numbers, but it marks an epoch in the educational 
history of the city, and has a significance which we of 
to-day are not likely to comprehend. Until the opening of | 
Barnard College it was impossible for women to secure a 
college education in this city. It was in response, there- 
fore, to an actual demand, keenly if not widely felt, that 
the opportunities of the higher education were provided 
by the men and women who organized Barnard. The 
wisdom of their course has been demonstrated by the fact 
that very few of the students who have entered the College 
could have secured a college education if they had been 
compelled to obtain it at a distance from their own homes. 
In so large a population as that collected within a radius 
of twenty-five miles of New York, there is a sufficient con- 
stituency of girls eager for the higher education, and un- 
willing to leave home to obtain it, to support a college for 
women in this city. 

& 

Moreover, such a college rapidly makes its own constit- 
uency, by stimulating to further efforts girls who would 
otherwise have rested content with the ordinary school 
education. Barnard has, therefore, a field of its own 
entirely apart from that of the other colleges for wo- 
men, The graduation of its first class demonstrates 
the excellence of its methods, the thoroughness of its 
training, and the need of its existence in this city. But 
while such vast sums of money are given in many direc- 
tions, this College is sorely in need of funds. Its Trustees 
have from the start faced a very difficult problem, and 
have solved it only by great patience, judgment, and faith. 


The College has already received a considerable sum for 


building purposes, but it has no money to secure the nec- 
essary land, it lacks an endowment, and it is greatly in 
need of money for the current expenses. The endowment 
of the College properly belongs to the women of the city 
of New York, and it will be very much to their discredit if 
they allow it to struggle much longer with its present diffi- 
culties. There is no finer opportunity in this city for a 
woman of wealth to ally herself with a great institution of 
the future and to confer lasting benefit upon her own sex. 
than by generously endowing a college which has demon- 
strated in every way its right to live, and has taken pos- 
session of a field which becomes more extensive every 
year. Barnard has a claim upon women of means in New 
York which ought to be recognized at once. 


The action of the Clearing-House of New York in pro- 
viding for the issue of Clearing-House certificates is a 
measure which has once or twice before been adopted, and 
with beneficent results. The practical effect of a Clearing- 
House certificate is to increase the available currency, for — 
such certificates have practically back of them the credit of 
all the banks in the city, and are available in settlement of 
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balances in lieu of gold or Treasury notes. How far this 
measure will be available in thus releasing currency will 


depend upon the question whether the amount of certifi- 


cates taken by the banks is publicly reported or not. If it 
is publicly reported, banks may well hesitate in such a 
time as this to take certificates, lest the very fact of their 
doing so should create suspicion. If, on the other hand, 
the amount of certificates granted is left wholly dependent 
on the judgment of the Clearing-House Committee, it may 
be expected that most of the banks will avail themselves 
of this opportunity to strengthen their credit and to 
increase their power of accommodation. Such action as 
this, which unites all the banks of a great city in a com- 
mon effort to maintain credit, is one of the best and most 
striking signs of the extent to which the Christian prin- 
ciple of brotherhood permeates commercial institutions. 


At the meeting of a Literary and Scientific Institute of 
colored people held in Atlanta, Ga., the last week in May, 
under the auspices of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a report on grievances was presented by a special 
committee, which, for its judicial tone and temperament, is 
to be commended to the reading of both Southern and 
Northern partisans. The committee asserts emphatically 
the progress of the colored people in morals, industry, and 
general welfare; affirms their loyalty to the Government, 
as witnessed by their entire non-participation in strikes, 
anarchic uprisings, and other forms of resistance to law; 
specifies the injustice to which they are subjected by being 
charged first-class fares and given third-class accommoda- 
tions; declares that there is “a feeling of insecurity and 
increasing alarm among our people,” which is fast causing 
them to lose faith in the power of the law, and that “ the fields 
of the far West are much discussed as offering safer climes 
and more peaceful homes ;” but that the actions of Gov- 
ernor Hogg, of Texas, and of Governor Stone, of Missis- 
sippi, and the action of Georgia’s brave and good Governor 
Northen, in boldly denouncing lynch law and raising up 
the strong arm to defend the poor, weak, and helpless citi- 
zens, ‘ have ceen to us like the parting of black clouds, dis 
playing] golden light and silvering nature, and filling all 
hearts with gladness.” The committee recoznizes also the 


action of leading newspapers in coming to the support of 


these Governors, and declares itself ‘‘ assured that a reform 
must soon be inaugurated.” We believe that it will be 
much sooner inaugurated, and that it will be much more 
effectual from being spontaneous in the South itself, and 
not the result of Federal intervention. 


GENERAL NEws.—President Carnot, of France, who has 
been seriously ill, is now reported as decidedly better. 
The so-called Viking Ship has arrived in New York Har- 
bor, after its voyage of over two months from the shores 
of Norway ; Captain Andersen, of the Viking Ship, and his 
crew have been cordially received in New York by their 
Norse compatriots and by the city officials ; the arrest of 
Captain Andersen and some of his men in Brooklyn on a 
charge of disorderly conduct seems at this writing to have 
been a disgraceful outrage by the police; their treatment 
after arrest certainly was so. Letters from the United 
States surgeons on duty at foreign ports increase the belief 
that there is very little cholera now prevalent in Europe, 
though a few cases are heard of from time to time in Mar- 
seilles and other French towns ; on the other hand, in the far 
East the disease is raging, and particularly at Mecca hun- 
dreds of cases are reported. The English House of 
Commons has passed a resolution favoring the settlement 
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of international disputes by means of international arbitra- 
tion. The Pope’s letter on the American school ques- 
tion has not yet been translated and given to the public ; 
it is generally and confidently reported, however, that it 
fully indorses the position taken by Monsignor Satolli and 
by the liberal branch of the American Catholic Church. 


——tThe Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton has declined a call — 


from St. Louis to become the successor of Dr. Stimson.—— 
The Coroner’s jury which has been investigating the Ford's 
Theater disaster brought in a verdict of criminal negligence 
against Colonel Ainsworth, Superintendent Covert, En- 
gineer Sasse, and G. W. Dant, the contractor. 


The German Elections 


The election in Germany on last Thursday has left un- 
decided the fate of the Army Bill in the next Reichstag. 
Only 215 candidates were elected in the 397 constituencies. 
In each of 182 constituencies no candidate obtained the 
majority over all necessary to election. The second bal- 
lots, to be taken in these 182 districts on June 26 or June 
28, will first determine the numerical relations of the par- 
liamentary parties. _ 

The 215 candidates already returned are distributed 
thus among the larger parties: Opposition Clericals, 68 ; © 
Government Clericals, 11 ; Social Democrats, : 29 ; Con- 
servatives, Free Conservatives, and Agrarian Conser- 
vatives, 54; National Liberals, 18; Poles, 12; South 
German Democrats, 4; Radicals tevesaiie to the Army 
Bill, 4; Radicals of the Richter group, opposed to the 
bill, none ; scattering among the small factions, 15. Of 
these deputies, 114 will vote against the Army Bill and 
ror will vote for it. Among the candidates who will con- 
test constituencies on the second ballot next week are 68 
Conservatives, representing the three groups in.the party, 
72 National Liberals, 11 Radicals favorable to the Army 
Bill, 35 Radicals of the Richter group opposed to the bill, 
77 Social Democrats, 30 Opposition Clericals, 16 Anti- 
Semites, and 10 Poles. 

The most significant features of these returns are the 
conspicuousness of the Social Democrats both in the list 
of candidates elected and in the list of candidates on the 
second ballots ; the complete disappearance of the Oppo- 
sition Radicals under Eugen Richter from the list of vic- 
torious candidates; the appearance of the two new 
groups, Government Radicals and Government or Inde- 
pendent Clericals, both dissidents from the great parties 
to which they belonged before the last reading of the 
Army Bill; the increasing number of anti-Semitic candi- 
dates polling heavy votes. | 

The Social Democratic victory was expected. The 
Social Democrats made a campaign with a drag-net pro- 
gramme which ignored the Socialistic principles of their 
fundamental programme. They appealed to the voters 
mainly on two issues—the Army Bill and the question of 
restricting the franchise, for which, the Socialist leaders 
said, the Conservative parties in agreement with the Gov- 
ernment intended to agitate in the next Reichstag. In 
the provinces, moreover, the leaders turned all local preju- 
dices to account. In Bavaria Liebknecht and Bebel were 
Prussian-haters; in Alsace and Lorraine, Separatists ; 
in East Prussia they encouraged the aspirations of the 
Poles ; in Schleswig-Holstein they nursed the discontent 
of the Danes. In the great cities they occupied virtually 


the same platform with the Opposition Radicals and used 
the same arguments against militarism, protection, and 
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encroachment upon the universality of the right of suffrage. 
As they were more bitter than the Radicals in their 
denunciations of the Government’s attitude towards these 
questions, they won the extremist vote from the Richter- 
ists. A glance at the returns in Berlin or Potsdam shows 
this. The Social Democrats have taken already four seats 
from the Richter Radicals, and have excluded them from 
second ballots in several of their former strongholds. 
These Social Democratic gains explain partly the surpris- 
ing collapse of the Richter Radicals, who have sunk from 
the proud position of a great parliamentary party to a place 
among the pettiest groups, not so powerful as the Poles 
and hardly stronger than the anti-Semites. Nobody can 
doubt that this annihilation of the Radical party is due to 
the fatuous policy of Eugen Richter, the acknowledged 
leader since the day, almost ten years ago, when the old 


progressive faction was merged into the new organiza'ion. © 


For ten years Richter has always opposed and never pro- 
posed. He has held his sixty or more parliamentary 
followers fast to a dog-in-the-manger policy, which mem- 
bers like Bamberger, Siemens, Rickert, Barth, and Haenel, 
all as capable men as sat in the German Reichstag, have 
regarded as a reproach to their party and a leaden weight 
on the cause of Liberalism in Germany. When Richter 
struck hands with the Social Democrats in the last days of 
the last Reichstag, these men revolted, formed the party of 
Radical Unionists, favorable to the Army Bill, and left 
Richter to the mercies of his new allies. They carried with 
them a strong vote, which has elected four deputies and 
will elect probably six more. Richter entered the cam- 
paign with the right and left wings of his party weakened 
by defections. The result will be. that he will appear in 
the next Reichstag with hardly more than a dozen or fif- 
teen followers, elected on the second ballot. The other 
new group of dissidents, the Independent Clericals, left their 
party organization under the leadership of Freiherr von 
Huene, author of the Huene Compromise on the Army 
Bill, and Freiherr von Schorlemer-Alst, the parliamentary 
lieutenant of the late Ludwig Windthorst. Both of these 


noblemen belong to the Conservative-Clerical group, who © 


feel that they are Germans first and Catholics afterwards. 
During the campaign they made the agrarian questions 
fully as conspicuous as the Army Bill, and thus won the 
majority of their votes from the rural population. The anti- 
Semites have increased their aggregate vote enormously 
since 1890. Besides electing three candidates, and secur- 
ing good chances of returning seven or eight more on the 
second ballots, they have added to the Conservative par- 
liamentary party several members who will vote with them 
in all matters affecting the Jews. Rector Ahlwardt, the 
most blatant and disreputable of anti-Semites, now serving 
in prison his second sentence for criminal libel, has been 
returned by an increased majority. 

Aside from the features indicated, the election on last 
Thursday revealed few changes in the parties. The Con- 
servatives and Free Conservatives gained slightly, and 
will return with some eighty-five or ninety members—their 
strength during the last session. The Opposition Cleri- 
cals will number ninety or ninety-five—their membership in 
the last Reichstag, minus the number of candidates elected 
by the Huene and Schorlemer groups. The Social Dem- 
ocrats say they will have sixty seats; an estimate of fifty 
would be nearer the truth, probably. The National Lib- 
erals, who were expected to lose heavily, are likely to 
have forty seats—their number in the last Reichstag—and 
may add four or five to them. Summed up in a sentence, 
all the Government parties have retained their full 
strength, two groups of about ten each have come over 
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from the Opposition, and the Opposition Radicals have 
lost more seats than the Social Democrats have any hope 
of gaining. 

The German Government feels some confidence that the 
Army Bill will have a working majority. —The Government 
parties are forming an election cartel, which, if consum- 
mated, will minimize the chances of Social Democrats 
and Richter Radicals in the second ballots. Even the 
Clerical leaders, frightened by the Social Democratic 


victories, are giving the Government unwilling aid, by 


advising the Catholic voters to cast their ballots for Con- 
servatives or National Liberals rather than allow Social- 
ists to be elected. 


A Word to the Wise 


The New York “Sun” says that it is perfectly clear 
that the acceptance “by the Illinois authorities of the 
money appropriated by Congress bound them to keep the 
Fair closed on Sunday,” but adds that this “is not a ques- 
tion of religion, but a question of contract.” It appears, 
then, that Sunday-keeping is a question of religion, but 
contract-keeping is not! This reminds us of an ancient 
historian who declared of a famous French ecclesiastic— 
Cardinal Lorraine—that he was cruel, deceitful, and cov- 
etous, but full of religion. Is it not strange that eighteen 
centuries after Christ declared that love to God and man 
is the fulfillment of the law, and twenty-five centuries after 
Micah declared that the Lord required of man only justice, 


mercy, and humility, and twenty-nine hundred years after. 


Samuel declared that the Lord desires obedience, not sac- 
rifice, and thirty-two hundred years after Moses declared 
that religion consists in obedience to one’s conscience, a 
newspaper in this Christian land should be found to 
declare that Sunday-keeping is a question of religion and 
contract-keeping is not? There is something in this inci- 
dent which nineteenth century ministers should take to 


heart. 


- The Home Rule Bill 


Clauses 3 and 4 in the Home Rule Bill have engaged 
the attention of the House of Commons during the 
last three weeks, The two are of the same character. 
One consists of ten sub-sections and the other of seven, 
and each sub-section expressly defines a subject with which 
the Irish Legislature shall not deal. Among other mat- 
ters, by Clause 3 the Irish Legislature is prohibited from 
making laws in respect of succession to the Crown or in 
regard to peace or war, coinage, trade-marks, and copy- 


right; while the more important sub-sections of Clause 4 


prohibit the Irish Legislature from endowing any religion, 
imposing disabilities on account of religion, or passing any 
law “ whereby any person may be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, or may be denied 
the equal protection of the laws, or whereby private prop- 
erty may be taken without just compensation.” When 
the discussion in committee was resumed on the 30th of 
May, there were ninety-three amendments to Clause 3 stand- 
ing on the paper, and almost as manyto Clause 4. There 
have been some animated discussions on these amend- 
ments, and the Government has made two or three con- 
cessions ; but the noteworthy fact about the proceedings 
at Westminster since the Whitsuntide recess is the unrest 
and impatience of the Radicals. To understand their 
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position and their irritability at the slowness of progress 
in committee, it is necessary to recall some of the speeches 
made by the leading members of the Opposition during 
the recess. The Unionist leaders were exceedingly active. 
Lord Salisbury spoke in Belfast, Mr. Balfour addressed a 
meeting of his constituents in Manchester, Mr. Chamber- 
lain made a speech at Birmingham, and Lord Randolph 
made one of his vicious onslaughts on the Government at 
a Unionist demonstration at Bolton, in Lancashire. Lord 
Randolph Churchill took the Bolton meeting very fully 
into his confidence as to the actions and intentions of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, “They must 
recollect,” he said, “‘ that the Opposition did not wish to 
Carry any amendments to the Home Rule Bill, for no 
power known to man could improve -the bill. The dis- 
cussions in committee and the amendments they moved 
were for the purpose of enlightening Parliament and the 
country as to the rascality and roguish nature of the bill.” 
Lord Salisbury expressed himself in somewhat similar 
terms at Belfast, and, while assuring the Ulster men that 
the House of Lords were quite ready to act upon the 
measure as soon as it reached them, he enlarged on the 
educational value, from a Unionist point of view, which 
the proceedings in committee would have upon the con- 
stituencies. In view of these utterances on the part of 
the Unionist leaders, it is not difficult to understand the im- 
patience of the Radicals, which has repeatedly manifested 
itself during the last two weeks. They are being kept at 
Westminster during the summer months with a closeness 
altogether new to the oldest member of the House, and 
are likely to be so kept there for several months to come. 
And for what? According to the extra-Parliamentary 
utterances of the Unionist leaders, solely that the Oppo- 
sition may make political cepital with a view to the next 
general election, 

The Unionists are working, not to improve the bill, but, 
without any disguise whatever, to make political capital. 
The Radicals realize this, and realize also that if the 
Unionists suceeed, not one of the promises made to the 
country at the beginning of the session by the Government 
is likely to be more than half fulfilled, and that when a 
general election does come the Radicals will have nothing 
but the Home Rule Bill and a number of achievements in 
the administration of three or four of the Government de- 
partments with which to go to the country. It is easy, 
therefore, to understand the extreme impatience and dis- 
content of the Radicals ; but it is not easy to see how the 
difficulty which confronts Mr. Gladstone’s Government is 
to be overcome. The Radicals in the House of Commons 
have held two conferences without arriving at any definite 
practical result, and a large number of them have ex- 
pressed their opinions in a series of interviews collected 
by the Press Association. The Home Rule Bill already 
occupies the House five days a week. Some of the radi- 
cals are in favor of Saturday sittings; others recommend 
all-night sittings; but most of them, and especially the 
older parliamentarians among them, are chary of recom- 
mending any wholesale application of the closure. They 
realize that to do this would be to play into the hands of 
the hostile majority in the House of Lords, and greatly to 
damage the chances of the Government in the English and 
Scotch as distinct from the Welsh and Irish constituen- 
cies at the next general election. The idea of the more 
representative members of the Radical group is that there 
should be less speaking than hitherto from all the Govern- 
ment benches, including the Treasury bench, and that the 
Government should let the Opposition know, once and 
for all, that it does not intend to be wearied out by 
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obstruction, and that the Home Rule Bill is really going — 
through committee this session, even if Parliament has to 
sit until well on into the winter months. A late sitting of 
this kind would result, of course, in the Home Rule Bill 
going up to the Lords at the extreme end of the session ; 
but this would not matter, in view of the long-announced 


intention of the Conservative majority in that body to 


throw out the bill on the second reading. A week would 
suffice for a second-reading debate in the House of Lords. 
Only a policy of patience and forbearance will get the bill 


from the Commons to the Lords without an unprecedented 


use of the closure ; for Mr. Gladstone has to deal with two 
oppositions—one jointly led by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Cham- 


_berlain, the other that of a band of Tory irregulars, num- 


ering fifty or sixty, who, for the purpose of opposing the bill, 
have in a measure cut themselves off from the main body 
of the Opposition and grouped themselves round Messrs. 
Hanbury, Bowles, and Bartley. This contingent of the 
Opposition is well supported in the Unionist press, and, 
whatever Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Balfour may do, the 
leaders of these irregulars will make no terms with the 
Government. It is this group which has adopted the 
obstructive tactics introduced into the House of Commons 
twelve years ago by Mr. Parnell, and one of their number— 
Mr. Bowles—has taken up the peculiar réle of “ blocker,”’ 
which was played for so many years by the late Mr. Big- 
gar, when the Irish Nationalists were first asserting them- 
selves in the House of Commons. Mr. Bowles does not 


allow his opposition to the Government to end with his 


obstruction of the Home Rule Bill. He is in his place 
every night when the committee stage of this measure 
comes to an end at midnight, and enforces the twelve 
o’clock rule against every Government measure standing 
on the order paper. This rule was originally intended to — 
prevent contentious business being taken up after mid- 


night, and keeping the House sitting into the small hours 


of the morning; but for some time past it has been sys- 
tematically abused by the leader of the irregulars, who is 
amenable neither to the Opposition leaders nor to rebuke 
from the Chair. 

% 


The Preaching for To-day 


It must be asserted over and over again that religion 


and theology are not identical. Religion isa life; theology 


is the science of that life—that is, the human comprehen- 
sion and interpretation of it. The life remains always in 
essential elements the same ; the understanding and inter- 
pretation of it changes from epoch to epoch, almost from 
year to year. Light illumines, whether philosophers ex- 
plain it by the atomic or the undulatory theory; the sun 
shines by day and the stars by night, whether the world 
believes in the Ptolemaic or the Copernican theory of as- 
tronomy ; flowers grow, whatever classification and nomen. 
clature botanists adopt; mothers give their lives up in 
preserving care of children, and merchants go down into 
poverty rather than sacrifice honor to wealth, and patriots 
die for their native land, under all systems of moral phi- 
losophy and political economy. So faith and hope and 
love spring up eternally the same in the human breast, 
whether theology is Greek or Roman, Calvinistic or Ar- 
minian, Old or New. 

But more than this. Changing habits of ew neces- 
sitate changing habits of theological thought. Enlarging 
knowledge ought to nourish a larger religious life. The- 
ology is not religion; yet religion makes theology, and 
theology in turn makes religion. Men could reverence 
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the gods even when they thought there was a separate god 
for every separate province. Their reverence grew greater 
when they acquired the larger and wiser faith in one God, in 
all and over all. When they learned that this world was 
not the center of the universe, but only a grain of sand on 
the infinite beach, their reverence could not but grow still 
larger. And when they came to believe that God was in 
humanity, and the best in man interpreted Him to man, 
their reverence took on a new and more spiritual form. The 
relation of theology to religion is that of the brain to the 
heart, of the intellect to the emotions ; they are not to be con- 
founded, yet they are not independent of each other. The 
better the son understands his father, the larger will be his 
honor for his father, provided the father be truly worthy of 
honor. 
_ Now, in this latter part of the nineteenth century all our 
_ philosophic thought is taking on a new form. The clue 
which scientists everywhere are following in their endeavor 
to read the phenomena of life is evolution. Life, in other 
words, is seen to be, not a series of manufactures, but a 
regular and normal growth. The forces which are operat- 
ing to make phenomena are operating from within, not 
from without. Each stage in development is a prepara- 
tion for the next stage. Each phenomenon is an effect of 
the preceding phenomenon, and is in turn a cause ofa 
phenomenon to follow. Not only geology, astronomy, 
_ chemistry, zodlogy, are, in their modern forms, interpreta- 
tions of this universal law of growth, but not less anthro- 
pology, philology, psychology, history, sociology. And 
the transition in theology from the old to the new is simply 
this same transition in one other department of human 
thought. Life is not really divided into two hemispheres 
—the natural and the supernatural, or the divine and the 
secular. All life is divine, for all life is the manifes- 
tation of God. If life is a growth, then religion is a 
growth, for religion is life. And the modern minis- 
ter of religion must be able to nourish the religious 
life—that is, the life of faith and hope and love, of con- 
science and reverence and loyalty—by a science of this 
life not inconsistent with the scientific thought of his age. 
This is what the New Theology is trying, more or less con- 
-_sistently and intelligently, todo. The preacher will still be 
the bearer of the old message—God the All-Father, man 
the immortal son of God, Christ the revelation of God to 
man, the Bible an inspired and inspiring guide, Law an 
authoritative and certain-to-be-enforced mandate, Grace a 
true forgiveness of and succor from sin, Eternal Life a real 
and ever-present reality. But this message will be ex- 
pressed in terms of growth, not of perpetual interventions 
and interferences. The preacher will see God in nature, 
not as an engineer first constructing and then managing it 
from without; will disown the old distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural, which deemed, or seemed to 
deem, the ordinary and regular as nature acting somehow 
apart from God, and the extraordinary and unusual as the 
supernatural, due to God’s direct but only occasional inter- 
ference ; will see and teach that all the natural is super- 
natural, and God the All and in all. He will see God ever 
entering humanity, as one soul enters another, and reveal- 
ing himself in the one incomparable and ideal Man, that he 
may at last fill all mankind with “ all the fullness of God.” 
_ He will see in the Bible a progressive revelation growing 
ever clearer, from the first dim vision of a God above 
all gods, righteous and demanding righteousness, to the 
clear revelation in the New Testament ofthe All-Father, 
who, by giving himself in love, makes his children 
righteous. He will see Law to be, not an external 
edict, like an imperial ukase or a paper constitution, 
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but the essential principles of the moral life, wrought 
into man at his creation. He will see in the forgiveness _ 
of sins not some external compact between two persons of 

the Godhead, by which, because of a transaction perfected | 
in heaven apart from man, man is to be transformed by 

some sudden experience from a state of nature to a state 
of grace, but the whole world-process by which God, in 
the history of the race, as in the history of each individual 

who accepts his help, is taking away the sin of the world 
by imparting his own ‘life to the world. He who has in 

his own heart the life of faith and hope and love, and can 

rephrase it in these terms of nineteenth-century thinking, 
will neither find the minds of thoughtful men closed 

against his message, nor his message cast out by a conflict-._ 
ing scientific teaching. He who attempts to prove that 
modern science is atheistic, preaches irreligion. He best 
ministers to the religious life who succeeds in making 
science itself conduct to a larger reverence and a more 
catholic love. 


The Daily Test 


One of the things which gives life its interest and its 
dignity is the fact that no experience stands by itself, but — 
becomes a preparation for that which is to follow. There 
is a unity and completeness about life on the moral and 
intellectual sides which gives every act a definite force, and 
which lends even to trivial things that importance which 
comes from close and vital relation to the working out of 
a large and comprehensive scheme. It is a truism that all 
life is but a preparation, but it is one of those truisms > 
which very few people appear to believe, or, if they believe, 
to act upon. A great many men and women live as if 
each day had no bearing upon its successor, and as if 
each act were unrelated to the acts that are to follow it. 
They have read neither history nor their own lives. They 
have failed to learn the first and most obvious lesson of 
experience.. In every successful career there is clearly 
revealed the close relation between the culmination in 
some striking achievement, and the fidelity, patience, and 


courage which went before it. No man comes suddenly 


into any kind of supremacy. Every kind of superiority 
is the result of a thousand apparently unimportant and 
insignificant acts. The preparation for a great crisis is 
rarely made consciously. It is generally made by the 
man or woman who is doing the work of the day with the 
utmost fidelity, without any idea that that fidelity is to 
find its reward in the possibility of a notable achievement 
at the end. The experience of life is so adjusted to the ~ 
development of character that everything which comes in 
the shape of opportunity or duty presents a test which 
there is no possibility of evading. _He who meets these tests 
quietly from day to day, often without the consciousness 
that they are tests, is making sure preparation for the time 
when some great test will suddenly be applied, and the 
quality of the intellectual and moral fiber instantly dis- 
closed. However skeptical men may affect to be, there is 
no getting away from God in this life. Every day, in 
every occupation, we are dealing with an invisible power, 
and the character of our dealing, whether we will or no, is 
determining the kind of success or the degree of failure 
that shall come to us. The oft quoted remark credited to 
Wellington, that Waterloo was won on the cricket-field at 
Eton, is only a dramatic way of putting the truth that 
the great victories are not won on the field where they are 
finally secured, but in a hundred unregardéd preliminary 
trials of strength. Every day is such a trial. 
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Impressions of the White City 
I1.—The State Buildings 


Editorial Correspondence 


= aeeg HE Court of Honor is the most strik- 

SPOS ing feature of the White City when 
its architecture is studied, and 
the more familiar one becomes 
with it the more admirable becomes 
the scheme of the artists who had 
the rare and fortunate chance of 
dealing with the Fair as a whole 
and giving to Jackson Park a unity 
and breadth of treatment nowhere 
obtruded but everywhere present and effective. The larger 
buildings present great diversity of design and decoration, 
but even the most uneducated eye must perceive that they 
are parts of a whole, and that in position, elevation, and 
decoration the total impression has been constantly kept 
in mind. It was fitting that the housing of the art and 
skill of the world should have this large, comprehensive 
treatment, and that the buildings should convey an impres- 
sion of a universal order and harmony. In a sense, there 
is nothing local or even national in these great structures ; 
they protect international achievement of every kind, and 
they stand for universal ideas. 


The real center of the Fair, however, is the Wooded 


Island, around which a great circle of structures stands. 


The long, winding lagoon affords the most extended and — 


varied views ; that from the Art Building being, on the 
whole, the most striking and impressive, and conveying 
most clearly an impression of the magnitude of the White 
City and of its varied and enchanting beauty. When the 
flags are flyimg, the bands playing, and the throngs are 
seen in endless procession from point to point, it seems as 
if the world were taking a well-earned holiday; as if the 
grime and sweat of toil were over, the work done, and 
the long holiday of rest and culture begun. 
cant that when work passes on, as in this place, into art, 
the atmosphere of freedom, joy, and spontaneity becomes 
pervasive. One longs to interpret this fact as prophetic 
of a happier age to come, and if he believes profoundly 


enough in art he will not hesitate to believe in the proph- | 


ecy. 
Whether or not this aspect of the Fair comes before one 
on his journey down the lagoon, he has, by this time, passed 
the picturesque Japanese tea-house, and finds himself 
among the State buildings. These are as notable for vari- 
ation from any single architectural type as the great build- 
ings are for conformity to such atype. Every known order 
and some unknown orders of building are found here. 


Visitors coming from the harmonious presence of the large 


buildings are tempted to criticise the managers of the Fair 
for not extending the general architectural supervision over 
these houses which the States have built as headquarters for 
their visiting citizens. Such an extension of the general 
scheme would have secured fine results, but we should have 
lost one of the most significant and interesting features of 
the Fair. Order and beauty are sufficiently illustrated around 
the two large lagoons; at this north end of the Park, so 
shut off by the Art Building as to leave the general scheme 
unimpaired, there was both space and need for the free 
play of local taste and caprice. At the other end of the 
Park is the universal type; here are the local types. 

The homes of our kin beyond seas are more artistic than 
those of our own States, but less locally representative. 
The British building is a solid reproduction of an archi- 
tecture so distinctively English that one does not need to 
open his guide-book. The German building is Teutonic 
to its very foundations, and filled with books, stained-glass 
windows, and the images of religion—enshrining, not the 
hard, unattractive Prussian military spirit so dominant 
to-day, but the old-time Germany of knowledge, sentiment, 


It is signifi- 


have given us something real and characteristic. 


and fairy tales. The French building is gay, light, some- 
what over-ornamented, and not very interesting, the splen- 
did exhibits of France being scattered through the main 
buildings; it is significant, however, that this charming 
house is given over largely to educational studies and 
drawings. The Swedish house, with its picturesque roofs, 
is one of the most individual structures on the grounds, 
and is thronged with visitors. The India house is simply 


_a bazaar, where the dreamy Oriental traffic: with quite as 


clear an eye for profit as his Occidental brother, who is 
reputed to have no other object in life. 

A very entertaining study of the relative social and in- 
tellectual status of the different States might be made by 
right use of the materials which the States have furnished 
in the architecture, decorations, and furnishings of their 
buildings. It might seem invidious to record the results 
of such a study, and each visitor would best make his own 
investigations. The visitor from New York will enjoy the 
quiet elegance of the first floor of his own State building, 
will wince a little at the Pompeiian red of the stairway, 
will feel a return of confidence as he enters the Dutch 
room, and will shiver and blush alternately as he looks 
into that outburst of shameless opulence appropriately 
called the Banqueting Hall. Why anybedy should wish 
to “ banquet ” amid that Asiatic splendor does not appear. 
One must not complain, however; for the gorgeous room, 


with its absurd private boxes, is, after all, but an external 


and visible sign of a side of our State life which cannot 
be ignored. The best New York is downstairs ; upstairs, 
opulence without culture and the ideals and taste of Tam- 
many are fitly enshrined in gilded capital and crimson 
hanging. Some of the States, like Massachusetts and 
Virginia, have wisely gone to their own earlier history for 
architectural types, and have reproduced historic old-time 
homes. The Massachusetts house is notably harmonious 
in tone and atmosphere. Other States, like Louisiana, 
have given us a type of local architecture, and in so doing 
Califor- 
nia finds a very picturesque type in the old time Spanish 
mission building, and stores it full of fruits, wines, ores, 
woods, and other local products. Idaho and Washington 
commemorate the day of colonization by the elaboration 
of the log house of the early settler. Other States are 
frankly contemporary in design and decoration, and quietly 
ignore the claims of architecture. Of some of these un- 
comely and formless structures it ought to be said, how- 
ever, that they are unmistakably hospitable in attitude and 
spirit ; countless doors and windows, endless piazzas, and 
serried ranks of rocking-chairs extend a hearty invitation 
to everybody to come in and be comfortable. Occasion- 
ally, where a State has nothing to say architecturally, it 
falls back on the Greek or Roman, and one comes sud- 
denly upon classic structures which have no kind of rela- 
tion with the life or civilization of their builders. These 
buildings have, however, the quality of good form, and 
they are grateful to the eye if incongruous to the thought. 
It is significant that the houses of the Eastern States are 
mainly handsomely furnished club-houses, while those of 
many of the Western States combine business with pleasure 
and are filled with exhibits which put the State in the most. 
attractive and inviting light. 

The order and organization of the world, illustrated in 


the beautiful buildings on the Court of Honor, needed to 


be supplemented by the freedom and individuality of the 
builders at the north end of the Park; and as the greater 
buildings sum up and express the civilization of the world, 
so the State buildings register the different stages of the 
evolution of society in the different sections of the country. 
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Premiers and Chancellors 
By Edmund Kimball Alden 


The ordinafy American thinks that he comprehends 
fairly well the significance of such persons as Congress- 
men, Assemblymen, Governors, Speakers, and Presidents. 
But in the troubled maze of European politics to which 
the course of reading in his favorite periodicals often leads 
his thoughts, he finds himself literally in a new world. A 
King, an Emperor, a Grand Duke, a Sultan, a Czar, is a 
comparatively simple personage, so he opines; but what 
is to be done with the confusing mass of Prime Ministers, 
Chancellors, Viziers, Secretaries and Ministers of this and 
that, whose names appear in the colorless and laconic 
cable dispatches ? 

Without entering into the historical development of 
these offices, of describing the evolution of scribes into 
secretaries and ministers, of tracing chancellors back to 
the chancels of the early Middle Ages, we may premise that 
many of these names and offices are of great antiquity. 
One of the most powerful of all, however, the German 
Chancellor, is technically of very modern creation. The 
present incumbent, now in his fourth year of service, is in 
fact only the second, succeeding the mighty man of “ blood 
and iron’ who became inevitably the first Chancellor of 
the new Empire founded in 1871. So recent in Germany 
is the régime of constitutional government and the Empire 
that political parties, parliamentary responsibility of minis- 
ters, and the functions of the executive and legislative bodies, 
may be said to be in a state of unstable equilibrium. _ Bis- 
marck was a man of such towering personality, dominating 
in many ways his age, the present Emperor is so insistent on 
the direct impress that he must make upon affairs, that the 
problem of the German Chancellor is somewhat compli- 
cated. He is appointed and removed by the Emperor 
himself, and may be considered the direct representative 
of the Kaiser. He is a member and the chairman of that 
peculiar German institution, the Bundesrath or Federal 
Council, a sort of senate for which there is no equivalent 
here orin England. He acts generally as Foreign Minister, 
and to him are assigned also the duties not specifically given 
to the other Ministers. Another of his functions is the 
supervision of the manner in which the five-and-twenty 
federal States execute the imperial laws. It is in his réle 
of immediate representative of his sovereign in dealing with 
the Reichstag that he comes frequently into notice, as he 
submits to this body, the German Parliament, the budget 
of the Empire. One point deserves especial attention—he 


is not a famous party leader, for German political parties | 


are in a curiously tangled condition. Caprivi’s support is 
of a very heterogeneous character; Bismarck used any 
combination of parties or groups that would serve his 
purpose. In this respect a German Chancellor differs 
markedly from the Gladstones, the Salisburys, the Sagastas, 
even the Ristics and Stambuloffs, 
_ Two other Continental dignitaries of high importance, 
the Austrian and Russian Chancellors, should be men- 
tioned. The former is the Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
the whole Empire, and is also Minister of the Imperial 
Household, Austria-Hungary, a polyglot country with 
many conflicting races and policies, is blessed with a large 
number of parliamentary bodies, and among these is the 
so called Delegation, which attends to matters pertaining 
to the entire Empire ; it is to this house of deputies that 
our Austrian Chancellor is responsible. The Russian 
Chancellor is the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and mani- 
festly an officer of very great consequence in a country 
with external relations so comprehensive and difficult. 
There are several Chancellors in Great Britain, each, 
however, designated by some qualifying word. Thus thete 
is the Lord High Chancellor, who presides over the House 
of Lords, gives legal advice to the sovereign, and is the 
Keeper of the Great Seal ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is the head of the finance department, and is charged with 
the important duty of preparing and presenting the budget 
to the House of Commons ; the Chancellor of the Duchy 


of Lancaster is an old-time relic, whose services in that 
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capacity are almost nominal, although the office is often 
held by statesmen of note for the sake of their advice on | 
general subjects ; there is also a Chancellor of Ireland, 
No one of these officials, it is to be observed, has a posi- 
tion like that of a Continental Chancellor. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer is, rarely, also Prime Minister, and - 
he and the others are frequently great party leaders. It 

was, for instance, as Chancellor of the Exchequer that 

Gladstone became celebrated. _ 7 

The Prime Minister or Premier is simply the first of the - 
Ministers, the head of the Cabinet. In England he is 
nominated by the sovereign, at least in theory ; practically 
it is the force of public opinion which calls the great 
leader of the Liberals or of the Conservatives to select a 
Ministry. The Premier may be, as in several well-known 
cases, a Jersona non grata to the monarch. Let it not be 
supposed that there is a technical office of Prime Minister 
which he fills; he has usually the position of First Lord of 
the Treasury ; it would be too long a task to recount the 
steps by which the ancient Lord High Treasurer became 
metamorphosed into a board of five lords of the Treasury, . 
whose first lord holds a nominal position. The very fact 
that the Premier has not the supervision of some special 
department enables him to devote his attention to large 
questions of general policy. The English Prime Minister 
does, indeed, though rarely, hold an office other than the 
First Lordship of the Treasury ; the Marquis of Salisbury 
was Minister of Foreign Affairs, since he was a specialist 
in that department. 

The fortunes of the British Prime Minister, his rise to 
power through an adverse verdict on the deeds of his 
opponents, his deliverances on public matters upon the 
platform, and especially his defense of Ministerial acts 
before his watchful antagonists in either House, the fluc- 
tuations of his majority in the House of Commons, his 
defeat and canvas in the “appeal to the country ”—all 
these are of absorbing interest. The fate of the Minister 
and of the great party whose head he is, the decision of 
some matter of vital importance, are perhaps bound up in 
the results of an evening’s debate. For if he is defeated 
on a “ Ministerial question,” or if his majority is extremely 
small, only two courses are open to him: he must either | 
resign, or dissolve the House of Commons and bring on a 
new election in the hope that the mass of electors will 
pronounce his vindication. | 

There are, with varying degrees of resemblance, similar 
phenomena in the cases of the Premiers of France, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, and many other countries of the Continent. 
The bewildering succession of French Prime Ministers, 
including one for every year since the establishment of the 
Third Republic, suggests either great confusion of parties 
or a peculiarity in the composition of Ministries. Both 
causes, in fact, have been at work. French politicians 
may be roughly grouped under the two general heads of 
Monarchists—dwindling in importance—and Republicans ; 
but there is no great organization or leader; there are 


various groups, and a Premier may be overthrown by some 


temporary coalition of enemies. Furthermore, a Prime 
Minister is sometimes defeated, and the Cabinet is merely 
reconstructed ; it remains substantially the same body 
with a new man at the head and two or three other changes. 
The Premier of France is the chief executive officer next to 
the President of the Republic, whose creation he is. He 
may be either a Senator or a member of the Chamber of. 
Deputies ; commonly he belongs to the latter body. His 
portfolio may be that of Foreign Affairs, the Interior, or 
some other one of importance. Freycinet, who was an 
expert in military engineering and organization, held the 
War Department. In some countries the Prime Minister 
is occasionally a Minister without an assigned portfolio. 

_ Elsewhere in Europe there is more or less to remind an 
observer of English practices. Generally speaking, we 
may say that one of the ablest party leaders is at the 
helm as Prime Minister, and rises or falls on the votes of 
the majority in the popular legislative body. But to this 
rule there are various exceptions. Enough has been writ- - 
ten to show the fundamental mistake of those who refer | 
to the American Secretary of State or to the Chairman of 


| 
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the Ways and Means Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as ‘‘ Premier.” It is not unusual to hear refer- 
ences to “Premier” Mills or Blaine or Springer. These 
analogies are erroneous. An American Secretary of State 
is at the head of an important department, but he is not 
a member of either house; he is not responsible to the 
houses ; his term does not depend upon their will. More- 
over, although he is often—but by no means always— 
a great party leader, and has by statute and custom a 
certain precedence, he is not necessarily the leading man 
even in the Cabinet. Particular causes may force the 
Navy, the Treasury, or some other department into 
greater prominence than that of State. As for. that pow- 
erful magnate, the Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, he is in truth an influential personage, usually 
a noted party leader ; but he is not the head of an execu- 
tive department ; he does not rise and fall with the fluctu- 
ations of the House. The President himself and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives are of greater 
significance ; but their powers, extraordinary and compre- 


hensive as they are, do not furnish us with a real analogy 


to the European Premiers. 


Those Church Children 


** Well, Dominie,” said the Deacon, “ tell me what I ought 
to say to those Church children.” Pa 

‘“* What about them ?” asked the Pastor. 

‘You know that Church family up my way? Lots of 
boys and girls; good stock; behave well. Their father is 
away; writes them letters; they get together to read ’em ; 
no end of chatter over them—all to agree on how to do 
just as he says. 

“‘ Among other things, he wrote they must be sure and 
water the garden every day. When that rain came, there 
came a grand split in the happy family. John says, 
‘ Father’s word is law.’ ‘Yes,’ Charles says, ‘but if he were 
here he wouldn’t say water the garden when it rains. When 
he was here he told me we needn’t. Those were his very 


words.’ ‘ But,’ says John, ‘these letters are the word of our 


father, and that is the only law now.’ ‘ Yes,’ says Charles, 
‘his word is law, but the letters are his writings, not his 
words; he told us—’ ‘Oh, you reckless boy!’ breaks in 
John; ‘you say that what you think you remember he said 
is more important than what I show you herein his written 
word. You are disobedient! you just want to have your 
own way! you ought to follow his word literally, no matter 
what you think about it.’ 

*“‘ John stands on the letters, and declares that Charles has 
got to obey and do his share. Charles has got his temper 
up, and says he is going to obey the letters according to 
his own understanding, and absolutely refuses to yield. 
The children have all been stirred up, and John has got 
most of them to agree against Charles,” 


“* Have the little zealots turned him out of the family ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the Deacon; “they treat him as a brother 
all the same, except that they refuse to hear him say a word 
about their father or take turns in reading the father’s 
letters, until he will say he is sorry he expressed any such 
opinion.” 

‘ Well,” said the Pastor, “I don’t see that you need do 
anything.” 

“ But,” said the Deacon, “they’re having such a time 
over it, and Charley is just defiant.”’ 

“‘ Let them alone,” said the Pastor; “they are all filial, 
but they haven’t all got the same good sense. Let ’em 
alone. When they find their father’s flower-beds getting 
drowned out, they’ll begin to have some sense. If they 


don’t, they’ll hear from him in some way or other before | 


they try to bounce Charley. Let ’em alone.” 

The Deacon drew a long breath, as if his conscience 
were relieved but his solicitudes not quite removed. And 
he said no more. Next time he met Charley he said, 
“‘ Charley, you’re allright.” Then, with a smile, he stopped 
short with— Only don’t lose your temper, that’s all.” 
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A Little Visit to Jerusalem : 


By Eleanor V. Hutton 


How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people! how is she become 
as a widow ! she that was great among the nations, and princess among the prov- 
inces, how is she become tributary !— Lamentations i., 1. 

Even the Holy Land, in these civilized days, has been 
made easy of access to the zealous pilgrim, who formerly 
had to suffer much discomfort and endure many hardships 
before he could reach this Mecca to which all Christians 
have turned their faces, if not their steps, ever since Christ 
was born in Bethlehem. The famous port of Jaffa, from 


which Jonah sailed on his memorable yoyage, still justly 


deserves its very bad local reputation as being the worst 
harbor in the Orient, but the native sailors are accustomed — 
to the rough and uncertain seas, and, however dangerous 
it may seem to those who are timid, accidents never hap- 
pen. After a short walk through the mean and very dirty 
little town, one reaches the railway station, where one 
takes a train for the Holy City. Of course it is all a mat- 
ter of the greatest interest and curiosity to the natives, and 
it was amusing to see the crowds assembled at every little 
station at which we stopped. The women looked more 
like a species of white bat than anything else. They wore 
their voluminous overskirt or apron drawn up over their 
heads ; under this white canopy they peered out with a 
half-startled expression, as if the great hissing and snort- 
ing engine was something supernatural. The men were 
much less picturesque in costume, dirty and ragged, and 
utterly forlorn. The native Syrian is very resplendent 
when he acts as your dragoman, but this gorgeous individ- 
ual does not hang about railway stations, and it would be 
quite beneath his dignity to show any curiosity even if he 
felt it. Prominent among the crowd were the revolting 
lepers whom one cannot avoid seeing even if one tries 
one’s best to do so, they are so persistent in pushing them- 
selves forward, and beg in the shrillest voices for pennies. 
One realizes fully what a beautiful act of unselfishness 
and humility it was when Christ dined with Simon the 
leper. We were gratified to notice on the locomotive 
which drew our train the well-known name of an Ameri- 
can manufacturer, which, being also observed by an Eng- 
lishman, drew forth the ingenuous question, ‘Do they 
make hengines in America?” The ride of four hours is 
most interesting, every inch of the ground having some 
historical association, and, even apart from that, nature has 
made it very attractive. The wild flowers are very beau- 
tiful and in great variety; particularly effective against 
the gray rocks are the red anemones, or roses of Sharon. 
To our uncultured eyes they look much like the 
English poppy. There are, too, cyclamen and butter- 
cups, and a bush which is called the crown of thorns, on 
account of its spikes and its twisted branches. Occasion- 
ally we pass a field which is being plowed, and it is odd to 
see camels used instead of horses for that purpose ; they, 


- too, poor beasts, are unaccustomed to the cars, and at the 
“Well, what have they agreed on?” asked the Pastor. | 


first whistle off they rush wildly across the field, and are 
soon mere specks on the horizon. Up hill the road winds, 
and we find ourselves watching anxiously for a glimpse of 
Jerusalem, which does not reveal itself until we are nearly at 
its gates. 
The altitude alone is accountable for the healthiness of 
the town, for filth and squalor abound to a greater degree © 
than in any other city in the East. A fastidious person, to 
whom smells are an offense, must go prepared to encounter 
much discomfort. It would be wise to take some camphor 
or cologne, for as one makes his way through the crowded, 
narrow little streets he will meet at every corner a new 
and worse odor than any he has ever known before. But 


notwithstanding dirt, and poverty which makes the heart 


ache, these little lanes are so full of interest that one wan- 
ders about all day, and still is not weary. The crowd 
one meets is composed of every sort and condition of man, 
from all the countries of the world. Just now there are 
about two thousand Russian pilgrims in the city, most of 
whom are hopelessly poor, and all of whom have endured 
much in the way of personal sacrifice to get here at all. 
We noticed the men particularly, who were tall, muscular — 
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fellows, many of them having fine, intelligent faces, and all 
looking very earnest. 
cannot help respecting theirs. They are all going in one 
direction, for all the roads in Jerusalem focus at one point 
—the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Here we find our- 
selves every night just about twilight, sitting in the dim 
and impressive interior, and watching hundreds of pious 
souls who have come here to do honor to their Saviour. 
Tradition is all we have to rely upon, and the historians 
disagree as to the exact spot where certain events took 
place, but it is real to these pilgrims. There is no room 
for doubt in their simple minds ; strong men are entirely 
overcome with emotion, and we saw many weeping bitterly ; 
the most skeptical of us cannot scoff; we may pity their 
ignorance, but we respect and admire their faith, Under 
this same roof there are four or five different sects who 
have chapels, and there are prayers and services at every 
hour of the day. No Jew is allowed to enter, not even the 
courtyard of these holy precincts. At night these poor 
tired creatures lie down on the marble pavement of the 
church. One night fifteen hundred of them slept there. 

There is a tremendous solemnity which pervades the 
whole atmosphere of Jerusalem. One cannot possibly as- 
sociate anything but serious thought with it. Ordinary 
every-day cares and worries, and the amusements which 
are part of our existence at home, seem to have nothing 
in common with the life in this remote corner of the 
world. I wondered what would be the influence if one 
had been born in this sacred spot ; but, judging from the 
natives with whom I came in contact, I inferred that famil- 
larity brought the inevitable result of indifference, as I 
found them quite as ready to get the best of the stranger 
within their gates as any other Orientals, There are sev- 
eral good, or fairly good, hotels, where one can get at least 
a clean bed and something to eat; those outside the gates 
offer the attraction of fresh air, which blows direct from 
the hills about. The one at which we stopped is kept by 
a little German, who is a religious enthusiast. He has 
settled here because he firmly believes that in the near 
future the Lord is to be revealed to the faithful who are 
in Jerusalem. In the interval of waiting on the table and 
opening bottles of a native wine called Jerusarem, he is 
busy preaching. His wife, a thrifty German frau, does all 
the cooking, and takes care of fiye little children whom 
one is always stumbling over in the courtyard. It was 
quite a comfort to hear these merry voices, for otherwise it 
all so solemn. 

To get about the city proper one must walk or take a 
donkey. The streets are a series of shallow steps, as the 
city is built ona number of hills. But for excursions outside 
the gates one can drive. Cook advertises, in fine language, 
landaus made in Paris; I suppose they exist, but it was 
not my good fortune to ‘have one. The ordinary vehicle 
provided for the traveler is a most primitive affair. It has 
a canvas top which is decidedly shaky, curtains which will 


not roll up and which insist upon flapping wildly about in 


the wind, and if there are any springs they are so hard 
as to be imperceptible. The harness is a very casual 
affair, being made chiefly of bits of rope carelessly 
tied together. It is only by the grace of God that one 
arrives safely at one’s destination, for the drivers know 
nothing of their business; they tear up and down hill at a 
reckless rate of speed, and all the prodding in the back 
with umbrellas has absolutely no effect. Still, one enjoys 
the drive to Bethlehem over the hills, passing Rachel’s 
tomb and Solomon’s Pool, and occasionally catching a 
distant view of the Dead Sea. It i is only an hour and a 
half from Jerusalem. The town is even dirtier and the 
smells are even worse, but at least here one feels more 
certain of one’s landmarks, as every authority agrees that 
this was where Christ was born. We stand in the field 
where the shepherds watched their flocks when the star 
appeared to them; we see an occasional shepherd leading 
his sheep home, and carrying a little lamb in his arms, 
being the living realization of a picture which has been 
familiar to us from our earliest youth. 

Another day is spent in driving to Bethany, the winding 
road following the dried bed of a brook. We catch constant 
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glimpses of historic spots; in the landscape the old olive- 
trees are particularly fine and dignified in character, and, 
strangely enough, suggest some of our gnarled apple-trees 
which are so common at home;; in fact, the whole landscape ~ 
reminds one forcibly of New Hampshire. At Bethany 
there are only half a dozen little miserable huts, and among 
them we are shown the ruins of what is said to have been 
the house of Maryand Martha. From that point we take — 
donkeys or walk up to the top of the Mount of Olives; this 
very path Christ must have often trod, for this spot, at least, 

is as it always has been. Down on the other side of the 
Mount of Olives is the Garden of Gethsemane, and near 
by the church in which the Virgin is buried. This is a 
favorite spot for the pilgrims to congregate, and beggars 
are in perfect swarms. It was amusing to notice the tin 

dishes which they offered for your contribution, as large 
as a wash-bowl ; evidently they expected generosity, which 
I’m afraid they did not find. Another morning we devote 
to the Jewish quarter and the Wailing Wall. Here it is, 
just as it has stood since it was part of the wall of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, and here we find the poor Jews, men and 

women, weeping audibly at the top of their lungs. They 

do not beg, for a wonder, but seem wholly absorbed in 

their devotions. The men are most picturesque in appear- 
ance, wearing as they invariably do the curl in front of 
each ear ; but, oh! how dirty and how poor they are! It is 
pitiful—they seem to be perfectly crushed by the burden of 
their woes, and to have lost all ambition and energy. It 
would repay any one to have been four or five days in 

Jerusalem, but it also would be wise to go there as late as 
possible in the spring, as snow falls quite often in March. 

To do Palestine properly one must have time, but even this 
glimpse of the Holy Land will make a picture in one’s 

memory and an impression on one’s mind which se 
will ever efface. 


Jerusalem, Palestine. 
The Uncompetent ” Oath 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 
In Two Parts—II. 


The proclamation was a fixed and dreadfulreality. A little 
conference with his neighbors convinced Major Powell 
that, unlikely as it seemed, for once Thomas Gregory, Esq., 
had spoken truth. The country-side was in a ferment 
over it. Martial law had made the inhabitants wonder- 
fully docile. Nobody thought of evading or defying it. 
There was much pondering, though, heavy consultation 
betwixt friends and neighbors, as to which horn of the 


dilemma was least unacceptable—whether to swear alle- 


giance in full or merely sign the non-combatant’s parole— 
in Mr. Thomas Gregory’s vernacular, the ‘“ uncompetent ” 
oath. 

Each settled the question in some fashion. The ap- 
pointed day saw a fine stir in Bellsboro’. All its so-long 
desolate streets were a-teem. The military district em- 
braced a dozen counties. All of them had sent out old 
men and maidens, boys in roundabouts, methers in widow’s 
weeds, to swell the motley throng. 

By twos, by threes, by dozens they came; in ram- 
shackle buggies, in rusty carriages, in rattling, clattering, 
springless farm-wagons, upon horseback, in ox-carts, a very 
few on foot. 

A various crew indeed, yet in one particular curiously 
alike. Whatever the beast of burden, it was as ill-looking 
as Pharaoh’s lean kine. The country was not yet stripped 
of good stock, but no man in it was mad enough to ride or 
drive a hoof of it to Bellsboro’. 

It was the era of huge hoops, long, shapeless sacques, 
and sky-scraping bonnets. A few women disported them- 
selves in fashion’s full panoply, thereby proclaiming that 
in their breasts vanity outranked public spirit. For the 
most part, gowns, whether of silk or stuff or calico, were 
scant enough, faded enough, to demonstrate that they had 
come down from a more peaceful era. 

A few very old men came in well-brushed broadcloth, 
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black or blue, with frayed satin or velvet waistcoats, and 
red silk bandannas peeping out of the tail-pockets. Much 
the larger part of the masculine element was clothed in 
homespun—jeans coats, either brown or sheep’s-gray, with 
flax-cloth trousers above home-cobbled shoes. | 
For all that it was a moneyed crowd. Thanks to the 
grapeviners, everybody in the country had sold his tobacco 
or wheat or pork at what seemed enormous figures. Un- 
less, indeed, the seller insisted upon having gold. Then 


the price shrunk marvelously—almost as much as did his | 


more complaisant neighbor’s crisp greenbacks when he 
dropped into one of the stores, and was offered calico at 
fifty cents the yard, shoes ‘at ten dollars, or a hat for twenty. 

That part, though, came later. The first thing was to 
ask the way to headquarters. The by-street in front of 
them was soon crowded full of all sorts and ill conditions 
of horse and mule flesh. 

Major Powell halted his buggy a full block away. Anne 
was beside him—moved to recantation, not by lesser love 
ne her cause, but by her mother’s pleading eyes, as she 
said :. 

“‘We are under the lion’s paw, Anne; don’t make it 
worse for us. Think if they should burn the house and 
take you or your father away to prison !” 

“Think, too, of being able to go to town and buy new 
clothes! I’m so sick of every old rag I’ve got, I’d take 


forty oaths to get better ones,” added her elder sister . 


Caroline, who could in no wise comprehend why Anne 
should ‘make such a fuss” over merely signing a docu- 
ment she need neither read nor heed. 

If the exact truth must be told, Caroline herself was 
delighted with the prospect. She set to work at once re- 
modeling her most presentable gown, her mind all one 
vaguely pleasant anticipatory whirl. Life without beaux 
to Miss Caroline was utterly stale, though three gallant 
Confederates had each taken away, presumably next his 
heart, her picture, as well as her promise to “ remember 
him.” The absent, if not always wrong, are not available 
for flirtation, at least not with letters out of the question. 
First and last, Miss Caroline had heard a good deal of 
Colonel Grice—that he was rich, handsome, single—very 
well worth having. Besides, the other officers might not 
be impossible. In her own mind Miss Caroline already 
saw half a dozen of them her slaves, giving savor and 
sweetness to her dull desert days. She had no patience 
with Anne, who, though her eyes were dry, ‘‘ went about 
looking like two funerals,” and declared she would wear 
to town her gray homespun gown and old blue sunbonnet. 

It was quite impossible, Caroline felt, to be seen in such 
company. Go with Anne she would not. So it was 
settled that Anne and her father should make the first 
essay. A little later, Mrs. Powell and Caroline would 


venture, in the family carriage, with black Harrison for 


driver. 

Anne walked the stretch of mossy pavement tensely up- 
right. There was no tremor in the bare hand so lightly 
laid upon her father’s arm. She came into the crowded 
room, a quaint, pathetic figure of girlish grace. Her gray 
gown fell in straight folds to her feet, that were covered 
with shoes of the same stuff. No wild rose was pinker, no 
lily more pearly white, than the face shrouded in the faded 
blue bonnet. In its shade her gray eyes were black, and 
the long ivory throat, rising out of its crimped ruffle, might 
have tempted Love himself to cling and nestle about it. 

The office was not imposing—a low, modest room, 
once the parlor of a dead-and-gone citizen whose va- 
cant dwelling the authorities had impressed. A battered 
office counter ran across it, the top crowded with a litter 
of pens, folded papers, blank books, permits, big official- 
looking documents all over red seals—in the midst of it 


the small yellow leather-bound Bible, upon which, for | 


time immemorial, folk had been sworn at Bellsboro’ Court- 
House, 

The provost and his three assistants stood back of the 
counter. 
at ease than the crowd in front. A door back of them led 
to the inner room—Colonel Grice’s own office, where now 
he sat at gossip with his chief of staff. 
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One window of it faced the street. The two could see 
the array outside ; laugh, if so it pleased them, at the wagons 
disgorging whole families—the women in huge stiff hoops, 
often without riding-skirts, clambering down from tal], gaunt 
plow-horses, or the smart dames squeezing through narrow 
carriage doors, a hand each side, an ellipse of wire and 
stuff preceding them by a yard. The hoop petticoat’s 
reign certainly added to the gayety of nations and of 

Possibly it was Anne’s lack of it that drew to her 


Colonel Grice’s long and admiring regard. As she came 


in sight, he said, without turning his head : 3 

“Ts that the Confederacy made manifest in the flesh ?” 

_ As the words left his lips a sudden ruffle of wind blew 
the engulfing bonnet back upon Anne’s shoulders. She 
stood just without the entrance, a glory of spring sunshine 
sifting down upon her through the leafiog maples that the 
dead burgher had thoughtfully set along his house-front. 

Her eyes, lifted suddenly, beamed full through the open 
window upon the man in blue sitting back of it. They 
fell instantly—not too quickly, though, for a lightning 
glance to speak out some measure of all that lay behind it. 

It came to Colonel Grice with almost the scath of a 
thunderbolt. He got up, walked a little space about the 
room, stayed his steps a long, irresolute minute, then flung 
wide the connecting door, and stood stock:still just inside. 

Outside there was fine human comedy, with the hint of 
necessary pathos writ plain in the few wet eyelids and quiv- 
ering lips. A big woman in astaring plaid stuff gown, an 
impossible bonnet, and huge Scotch shawl, stood fronting 
the provost, holding to her breast a yearling baby as stout 
and well-nourished as herself. 

Beside the pair the provost looked ridiculously thin and 
small.. Pointing a big red forefinger at him, the woman 
said stridently : 

“ Young man, be sho’ ye ’tend ter this job right. ’Tain’t 
hurtin’ us none ter take yer oaths—me an’ my ole man— 
we never owned no black ’uns—he’s busy crossin’ terbacker 
land hisself ter-day, so I come ter swa’ar fer us both. 
Fetch erlong them oaths; make ’em as irun-clad as ye 
please, we kin swaller ’em—jes’ you tell me how.” 

“It is very easy, madam. Sign yourname here. Your 
husband had better come himself,’ the provost said, lay- 
ing a printed form before,her. The woman eyed him sus- 
piciously. 

“T’d ruther kiss the book ; that’s whut my ole man done 
when he taken oath fo’ the gran’ jury ; an’, [’ll let ye know, | 
whatever /do goes in my fambly. He ain’t got no time 
ter fool erway outen the crap,” she said, setting her infant 
upon the edge of the counter, where it set up a terrific 
squall, The provost laughed aloud. 

“‘ Swear if you like—you have to sign, anyway,” he said, 
holding out the Bible and hurrying through the formula of 
allegiance. Before he was half through, the woman broke 
in impatiently— | 3 

“Oh, that’s enough! Hold the chile, will ye, some o’ 
ye over thar, while I sign yer book, git my pass, an’ run. 
I come from yan side of the river, ’n’ fetched a cyart-load 
er truck—butter ’n’ aigs, dried apples, strawberries, er 
piece ercloth, an’ er bag o’ ’sang—that I've got ter get rid 
on ’fore I kin start home.”’ 

The provost was certainly a brave man, else he could 
never have dared to take in his arms the vociferous lump 
of wrath and flannel that the new loyal citizen held out to 
him. Take it he did, though conscious to his boot-heels 
of the audible smiles in front, the Colonel’s amused glance 
behind. 

Next came a pale, small woman, with a face like fine 
porcelain and thickly silvered hair. Her eyes had the dim- 
ness that tells of habitual tears; the hand that put aside 
her black veil shook like a leaf. She wrote her name in 
silence and walked staggering away—a mother who had 


- sworn not to give succor, aid, comfort, or counsel to her 


A man trod upon her heels, an apple-cheeked old fellow, 
with shrewdly humorous black eyes. Five tall girls clus- 
tered at his back. He stopped just in front of the pro- 
vost, gave a deep bob of the head, and said, in a high- 
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pitched voice, ‘‘Mr. Guv’ment officer, here’s me an’ my 
gals—all on ’em, at least, I could make out ter fetch. We 
rid double, all on us, but ther ain’t Jes st only three on our 
critters that'll ba’ar the saddle—I jes’ had ter leave the 
ole woman an’ the other three gals at home.” 

“ Better keep ’em there, uncle—this lot ought to be loy- 
alty enough for one small family,” the provost said, laugh- 
ing, and shuffling a lot of papers into the hard old hand. 

Major Powell heard him with mingled relief and amaze- 

ment. Bending forward, he said, anxiously : 
** Excuse me, sir, but my family, too, has been divided. 
Am I to infer that—that I need not bring the rest of it to 
headquarters ?” 
_ * Most certainly you need not—so long as you yourself 
have come and brought a part of your household ; the rest 
will be taken on trust,” the provost said, courteously, push- 
ing forward the form-book as he spoke and handing Major 
Powell a pen. 
He wrote his name slowly, with stiff, old-fashioned pre- 
cision. To Anne, watching, the pen seemed to crawl 
through an infinitely long space. She wanted to cry out— 
to say that she could not, would not, must not, do this 
thing. But a great dumbness fell upon her. The pen 
somehow crept into her hand; before she fairly realized it 
‘¢ Anne Powell ” was staring at her in clear black letters from 
a blue-white page, burning, blistering, deep into her soul. 
Powell blood was game. Anne turned steadily away ; 
her hands dropped dully either side. Half-way to the door 
she reeled, fell, lay white and breathless in her father’s arms, 
She came out of her faint to find herself stretched on 
the hard, narrow sofa of the inner office. Her father was 
chafing her hands, a strange doctor forcing what seemed 
liquid fire between her lips, and afar in one corner a tall 
man in a colonel’s uniform looking at the group with anx- 
ious eyes. 
At sight of him Anne sat up. “ Take me outside—it 
is smothering here,” she panted, trying to stand up. 
_ “TJ will, dear—it’s a close day—but wait till I get the 

buggy around to the steps,” Major Powell said, as he 
went anxiously away. The doctor likewise vanished. 
Anne was alone with the man whose long gaze more than 
even the stress of grief had brought her to this pass. 

He came toward her, but stopped a yard away to say: 

‘Ts there nothing I can do for you, Miss Powell ?” 

Anne hid herself in the depths of her sunbonnet be- 
fore she answered, ‘‘ Nothing—unless—please see about 
the pass—I want to get home without fail.” 

Colonel Grice disappeared. In three minutes he came 
back, laid a folded paper in her hands, and said, smiling 
faintly, ‘‘ There is the first fruit of loyalty, Miss Powell— 
- aspecial safe-conduct, that will pass the bearer through 

any Federal picke‘-line.” 

Anne flung back her bonnet, sprang upright, faced him 
with flashing eyes, cried out as she threw the paper at his 
feet, ‘‘ I am not loyal—I hate the whole—” then, paling to 
the lips—‘“ but— but I have sworn—I must—must—please 
forgive my rudeness—sir, I know I ought to—thank you 
—you meant to be kind.” 

With that she bent humbly, picked up the crumpled 
pass, and walked silently toward the door. With her 
hand on the knob, she turned to find Colonel Grice at her 
elbow, his face even more disturbed than her own. His 
pallid fingers fell hard over her slim brown ones as he 
said, very low, 

“ Promise, please, not to hate me.” 

That was the last thing about the day that Anne re- 
membered clearly. Dreamily she knew, afterward, that a 
sense of slipping away into black unknown depths came 
over her—that she came out of them a week later to 
find herself safe at home, with Caroline lamenting in her 
ear that it had not been her lot to go take the oath, faint 
twice, and be picked up by the handsome Yankee Colonel. 
He was certainly smitten—that was Caroline’s deliberate 
judgment, for had he not sent an orderly with escort every 
day since to find out Anne’s state of health? More, 
had he not put at the family doctor’s disposal all the 
riches of the army medicine-chest ? 

‘“ And if,” said Miss Caroline, ‘he does as much for 
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Anne, what wouldn’t he have done if he had just got 
sight of me?” 

. For that problem Anne had no ready answer. Indeed, 
she grew so white and wild-eyed at Caroline’s chatter 
that her mother strenuously forbade further mention of 
anything that had led up to Anne’s illness. Inevitably, 
though, the girl heard often of Colonel Grice, for in this 
land of uncertainty all the talk was of war. Vaguely, 
with grotesque distortions, all the titanic happening of the 
time sifted through breaks in the lines to north or 
south. It turned out, after alJ, that enforced loyalty had 
not done much for communication, though certainly it 
fostered trade. Newspapers were still contraband of 
war—even those super-loyal sheets which saw in Hooker’s 
recoil from the Wilderness ‘‘a strategic triumph of Fed- 
eral arms.” The south-bound train brought such journals 
to the folk at headquarters. The rest fed on rumors, © 
save when now and then some venturous trader, coming 
back from Louisville or Cincinnati, smuggled a news 
sheet through in ambush of the breast-pocket. If he 
dared further to pass it through the picket-line, it was 
literally read to pieces—passed from house to house, with 
the best speed of horse and man. 

And everywhere a crowd listened to its reading, some- 
times with sobs, oftener with set teeth and eyes that 
flashed defiant denial to each prophecy of Federal success, 
immediate or ultimate. Hopeful faith in their cause, 
their leaders, was to these simple souls a religion. 

If to wise grayheads, how much more to poor Anne! 
As spring went on to summer, she sat through the long 
days, her heart riotous with impatience for the coming in 
of ber own. She choked sometimes at the thought that 
she had forfeited her right to welcome them. Enforced 
though it was, she felt bound by the oath, until the Con- 
federacy’s triumph should make it null and void. Only 
thus could her soul be freed from this prison of her own 
building. It was pitiful to see her put aside the knitting, 
the spinning “‘ for Jack,” to hear her say, with a catch in 
her breath, ‘“* Mother—give me your work—I cannot do— 
mine any more—Jack is—my enemy now—but maybe you 
will send—” 

“Yes, yes, daughter—never fear—mother knows what 
you want, and will do it,” Mrs. Powell said, soothingly, as 
she took out of her daughter’s sight the warm, home- 
wrought garments, whose every fiber enmeshed loving 
thought of the destined wearer. She honored her child’s 
keen conscience. Caroline laughed at it. ‘ Anne’s just 
like father, and everybody knows he’s worse than Don 
Quixote,” she confided to Cousin Tom Gregory, now an 
habitué of the house. 

**She’s foolish, I must say,” Mr. Gregory admitted ; 
‘an’ I must say, further, Cousin Carrie, it’s aggravatin’. 
Ef she wuz only like you, now, why, yo’ father an’ me could 
run this county to suit ourselves while Colonel Grice 
stayed here ; and that will be till the war is over—he don’t 
get a bit better—will never be fit for active service, the 
doctor says. An’ he’s just plumb crazy about Anne. Why, 
his breath gets short and he looks over my head ef I jest — 
happen to mention, keerless-like, that I stopped at Major 
Powell’s last time I was in the country. I wonder he don’t 
come out to see her.” 


In his less sane moments, Colonel Grice wondered too. 
He was fevered, famished for sight and speech of the slim 
creature, defiant, penitent, held inert for one thrilling min- 
ute, close, so close, to his breast. He could see her any 
day. A morning gallop would bring him to her presence. 
Once, even, he set out, and rode half-way before his heart 
misgave him. Then he told himself that such quest was 
worse than cruel. Only a coward would seek a woman 
whom fate restrained from freely showing her inclination. 
There was but one thing for it—to wait for peace! If it 
found him alive he would woo her so humbly, sue with 
such patience, that perhaps she would forgive, and let him . 
‘love her, till she learned of him love’s lesson. Meantime 
he owed it to manhood to protect her even from himself. 


Long, long the summer lingered. October bathed you 
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in breath of May. And all the sweet air was filled with 
rumors of war. Now and again, even, you felt, not heard, 
the vibrant tremor of day-long cannonading to southward. 
The wildest stories—of battles won and lost, of impossible 
surprises, of march and siege—flew thick as the yellow 
leaves. All men’s minds were in turmoil. Colonel Grice, 
even, knew not what to believe. 

Though no enemy menaced the post, communication 
‘was cut to north and south. The picket-line was trebled ; 
men slept upon their arms. Though the hovering enemy 
eluded his most venturous scout, Colonel Grice stood ready 
at all points for attack. 

The strain of uncertainty wore upon him. His step was 
slow to halting as he walked alone from the McNeil bouse, 
where his staff lingered over their supper. The house stood 


in wide grounds, with thick shrubberies about it. Half- | 


way to the gate he stopped short, put a hand hard to his 


breast, and said, huskily, ‘“‘ Yes—it is Colonel Grice. Say — 


quickly, please, what you want of him.” 


Anne Powell had called to him. Now she stepped from ' 


a covert of evergreens, stood fronting him untrembling, 
with dropped eyelids and hanging hands. , “‘Come with 
me, please,” she said, turning into a narrow path that ran 
on to a small arbor, thickly screened, but so low-roofed 
that both its visitors could but barely stand upright in its 
middle. 

Thus face to face, Colonel Grice waited in tense expect- 
ance whatever she had to say. It was nothing light or 
trivial. Her face bore, plain to his love-illumined eyes, a 
burden of life and death. Very gently he took one nerve- 
less hand. betwixt both his own. It lay there, with no 
flutter of pulses, as Anne said : 

‘‘T have come to you for justice and mercy—justice to 
myself, mercy to my father. Colonel Grice, you gave me 
a safe-conduct ?” 

* You trusted to my honor—I have betrayed your trust. 
Six weeks ago, Jack—my brother”—the name coming 
hard—“ was ordered with his regiment from Virginia— 
here. More—they sent him as a scout—he knew all the 
country—I—he came home—at dead of night—I—”’ 

Colonel Grice put a hand over her lips. His face was 
like death as he whispered, ‘“ For God’s sake say no more 
—I cannot bear it.” 

“IT could not bear not to speak,” Anne said, huskily. 
‘“‘ At least not to let you know my—treason—and to ask 
its punishment.” 

“ Do you know what that is ?” 


‘Death, I suppose. That is easy, for one’s country; — 


but, oh! to feel yourself foresworn !’’ 

Were you not afraid?’ 

“A Powell is never afraid—that is why. Oh, sir, have 
pity on my father! Send me to death in silence, in secret ; 
never let him know—he would fight and die for me.” 

‘So would I, Anne! Anne! you must know that while 
I live no harm shall touch you—not even if this ill thing 
you have done were ten hundred times as bad !” 

Then he caught her hands in his, saying, with a half 
smile, ‘Suppose, instead, your sentence were—imprison- 
ment for life ?” 

Anne answered only with a look. He went on, patheti- 
cally eager : 

‘It might not be a long imprisonment, dear. You see 
—I meant for my life. I have here—just under your 
hands—two troublesome reminders of your friends in 
gray, which may make an end of me any day. Could you 
not endure me even a little while ?” 

Stormy tears broke up to Anne’s sweet eyes. Impul- 
sively she laid her cheek against his hands and said, 
brokenly, ‘Oh, Colonel Grice! if only I could give you 
my youth and strength—let you live out my allotted 
span !” 

Colonel Grice put her gently away, drew a long, hard 
breath, and said, looking full in her eyes, “Let me take 
you to your father, Anne—and please forget—everything— 
except that I can wait.” 


Ten years later, in the times of piping peace, nothing 
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more delighted Mr. Thomas Gregory than to tell to the 
passing stranger the tale of Colonel Grice’s wooing. 
Strange to relate, Mr. Gregory’s Southern sympathies 
grew much more marked in an atmosphere devoid of 
villainous saltpeter. -So the tale was apt to wind up thus: 
“ Yes, suh, he wus a Yankee—Colonel commandin’ the 


. post yere—an’ fell in love with ’er the very minit he seen 
her. But our Southern wimmin are the clear grit—spe- 


cially the blooded ones like Cousin Anne Powell. I tell 


_ ye, she didn’t surrender tell more’n a year after Gen’l Lee 


did—an’ then I believe it wus mostly from pyore pity, fer 
between the love and the lead in ’im it did look like he’d 
die. But she did marry him, her brother Jack standin’ up 
with ’em; an’ now—why, Lord bless ye! between his 


_ wife an’ the climit, he’s as likely as any man ye know ter 


live ter die of old age.” 
‘<< Ten Books to be Read ” 


We have received the following interesting letter from 
Mr. Walter Besant, the Eaglish novelist, in reply to our 


request for a list of the ten books as yet unread but in 


mind for perusal at the first opportunity. Mr. B:sant’s 
letter is a welcome supplement to those from other writers, 
preachers, and editors, printed in The Christian Union of 


May 27: 


In reply to your note of April 26, I cannot give you a list 
of ten books that I want to read, because there are many 
more than ten books. But I set down a few which occur 
the first : | | 

John Addington Symonds’s “ Life in the Swiss Highlands ;” 
Marbot’s Memoirs ; Max Miiller’s “« Theosophy ;” ** Lux Mundi ;” 
Dykes Campbell’s “ Life of Coleridge ;” A.J. Balfour’s Essays. 


Besides these there are a great many novels—the newest 


novels—by Barrie, Conan Doyle, Mary Dickens, Marion 


Crawford, William Black, Thomas Hardy, Louis Stevenson, 
Rudyard Kipling, Miss Wilkins, Mrs. Clifford, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Henry James, and many others. I am going to 
America next month, and I expect to reduce this list a 
good deal on the way there and back. There are also 
a great number of reminiscences, biographies, and histo- 


ies in which one has dropped sadly behind. It is a most 
‘interesting age for literature, and there never were before, 
I think, so many interesting books as there are in this so- 
called period of decadence. 


WALTER BESANT. 
Frognal End, Hampstead, N. W., London, May 17, 1893. 


DR. VAN DYKE'S LIST 


Dr. Van Dyke’s courteous answer to our inquiry was 
delayed by his absence, but is none the less welcome : 


Dear Sir: - 

Your inquiry as to the ten books that I hope to read 
next touches me on a tender spot. For I am always 
intending to read new books, but, for the most part, I find 
myself re-reading the old ones, ‘“ Lorna Doone” and 
“ Henry Esmond” and ‘ Romola” in fiction; Shake- 
speare and Milton and Wordsworth and Tennyson in 
poetry; the essays of Bacon and Cowley and Lamb and 
Emerson and Lowell; Plato and Berkeley and Coleridge 
in philosophy ; Baxter and Hooker and Liddon and New- 
man and Brooks in religion—ought not a man to be 
ashamed of a taste so unpartisan in particulars and so old- — 
fashioned in general ? 

But there are always some new books on my table tha 
I wish and hope to come at; and I will name ten that 
happen to be standing in the book-rack nearest to me at this 
moment : 

Fairbairn’s “ Place of Christ in Modern Theology ;” Pater’s 
“Plato and Platonism;” Royce’s “ Spirit of Modern Philos- 
ophy ;” Stearns’s “ Present-Day Theology ;” Barry's “ Some 
Lights of Science on the Faith ;” Westcott’s “ Gospel of Life ;” 


-Bernard’s “Central ‘Teaching of Christ;” J. C. Van Dyke's 
“Art for Art’s Sake; Hamilton W. Mabie’s “ Essays ;” and 
W. C. Prime’s “ Along New England Roads.” 


Yours sincerely, HENRY VAN DYKE. 
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The Spectator 


“ If our grandfathers could have a glimpse of things as they 
now are,” the Spectator overheard somebody saying at his 
elbow in a motor-car the other day—a chipper little man giving 
his spectacles a polishing—* nothing would surprise them more 
than the multitude who wear spectacles, young folks and chil- 
‘dren even. Did you ever think how recent it is since spec- 
tacles became so common? Why, when I put them on, thirty 
years ago—quite a youngster—I had explanations to make to 
everybody, and was accused of eccentricity. Such clumsy affairs 
as my glasses were, too, and anything but adapted to my needs. 
Now one-fourth of the passengers in a car like this, or in any 
similar gathering, wear reading-glasses, and one-sixth distance- 
glasses—that is, one-fourth wear glasses occasionally and one- 
‘sixth continually. I have been making close observations for 
years, and that is about the right estimate for a crowd like this. 
When I asked an eminent oculist not long since if the coming 
-man would be blind entirely—if eyes were gradually disappear- 
‘ing, like teeth—he said ‘no,’ but that the coming child would 
wear spectacles, and put them on with his knickerbockers—that 
‘tthe eye of civilization demands a protective and a helpful 
supplement, just as the foot requires to be shod. If civilized 
man had gone barefooted as long as he has postponed the use 
of spectacles, the average foot would be as defective as the 
average eye—as lame and crippled, for the lens is a crutch for 
the vision. Few are the eyes that have not astigmatism... . 
‘Oh, the cause is plain enough; the only wonder is that we 
have any eyesight left—we who were rushed through school and 
college, and who live,at high pressure in the full glare of 
electric lights, dodging motor-cars and rushing for trains— 
every faucet of our reservoir of nervous energy turned on 
unceasingly. Our fine-print newspapers have something to 
. answer for. See how many are reading in this bad light— 
every jolt of the car a strain on the eyes; and note the mis- 
placement of the eye-glasses. If we tortured our feet with 
misfitting shoes as we do our eyes with misfitting or misplaced 
glasses, what cripples we should be! It’s a good thing that eye- 
glasses are now mostly worn without a cord or ribband, bad as 
the pressure on the nose sometimes is. That sudden jerking off 
of the glasses did a world of mischief, and no less to the temper 
than tothe eye. Young folks, as a rule, hate to put on unmitigat- 
ed spectacles; as Dr. Holmes says, these are put on gradually, 
and at last thankfully—‘ that despotic medium which corrects the 
diminished refracting power of the humors of the eye—in other 
words, spectacles.’”’ 


The little man was right; one-sixth of the passengers wore 
spectacles ; one-fourth, it might be safely assumed, wore glasses 
forreading. The Spectator has fallen into the habit of * counting 
eyes ” wherever he goes. Perhaps five in a hundred wear the 
combination or Franklin glasses, and only one in that five the 
concave half-moon lens, the other four still clinging to the evenly 
divided lens, the bar across the center (not to be confounded 
with “the bar of Michel Angelo”). Partisanship runs high, the 
Spectator has found, between the wearers of the two styles of 
combination lenses; while those who wear either kind are found 
to be stanch defenders of that kind and prone to open contro- 
versy with those who depend upon two and sometimes three 
pairs of glasses, changing from one to the other continually, with 
the frequent episode of not being able to find their glasses at all 
when most needed. ‘“ Before I would be like a Swiss bell- 
ringer all day long playing a hornpipe!” the Spectator over- 
heard a combination pair of specs cry out to a poor man in a 
library with one pair of lenses for the shelf and another for the 
page. Like all of his faction, he had his defense. Who could 
estimate what depending upon two pairs of spectacles was doing 
for the race in the cultivation of patience? Perhaps more than 
motor-cars were doing for vigilance and alertness in man and 
beast. 


The study of spectacles has given the Spectator a great deal 
How much has been added to language, to 


to think about. 
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silent expression, by habits acquired in wearing them—the lazy 
swinging of eye-glasses by the cord in reverie—the slow, careful 
rubbing of the lenses in cautious decision—the sudden off-snatch- 
ing in surprise—what a pantomime could be enacted through 
manipulation of spectacles and eye-glasses! Shakespeare 
gives them no recognition, and they wou'd be strangely out of 
place on the most of his characters. When Queen Catherine 
called herself old at forty-eight, how can we of to-day help 
thinking that if she had had a skillful oculist, and a good dentist 
as well, she would never have thought herself old at that time 
of life! How many of the Rosalinds of to-day could read the 
odes of their Orlandos, if hung upon hawthorns and brambles, 
without first adjusting their eye-glasses? Of course our 
Lady Macbeths would have to tilt back the head for a square 
focalization of their spectacles before they could answer if they 
saw a dagger or not! So common are spectacles, it was but 
natural that a wise little girl who wears them—and whose father 
and mother, and the most of her kith and kin—should say what 
she did when she had her first look at her baby sister: “ And 
why didn’t God give her any spectacles °” 


So many will look at the World’s Fair through spectacles, it 
seems to the Spectator that Roger Bacon--who is said to have 
invented them, toward the end of the thirteenth century—ought 
to have some special recognition at the Exposition, as perhaps 
he has; and Benjamin Franklin for the combination lenses. 
How early in life the wise men of the days before spectacles 
must have been obliged to suspend study and writing it is sad 
for us of to-day to contemplate. How few portraits of the 
times when spectacles were in use, but not so commonly as now, 
give us a glimpse of a pair, even in the hand of persons who 
must have worn them! Do we not always think of certain 
ancient worthies as behind big-rimmed glasses—Roger Bacon, 
of course, and by all means Dr. Johnson? Did the world lose 
much, very much, before spectacles came in, by the forced sus- 
pension of able writers, even, whose eyes gave out in middle life? 
Would it, on the whole, be a very great loss if many among us 
could not read and write as much as they do? 


When th: Spectator gets to the Fair, he hopes to find an ex- 
hibit of spectacles showing the improvements of the last twenty 
years at least. O that we could see even a drawing of Roger 
Bacon’s spectacles! It is said that many nervous disorders are 
disappearing with the increasing use of glasses; that not a few 
of them have been traced to the irritation and nervous exhaus- 
tion resulting from overstrained, failing vision; that maladies 
that once baffled medical skill, and furnished sanitariums with 
chronics, and made millionaires of the venders of certain patent 
medicines, are now nipped in the bud by the skillful oculist 
and a pair of good spectacles. Students who once would have 
had to give up their books and go home disappointed are now 
sent to the oculist to learn what they little dreamed—that they 
have been groping half-blind for years. And yet a specialist of 
the eye has told the Spectator that there are in every commu- 
nity those who will suffer all things, endure all things, before 
they will wear distance-glasses all the time. Better a misty 
vagueness of things generally, for such, a lack of focus, friends 
unrecognized, and all the rest, than that concession % loss of 
vigor, to growing old! How heroically they hold out, and will 
to the very end, foregoing more than they will ever know, in 
homage to their departed youth ! 

Thinking much about spectacles has led the Spectator to be- 
lieve that the time will come (we may not see it, but our grand- 
children may) when science will do for the eye what will make 
spectacles a thing of the past—make the eye to do for itself 


what is now done by the magnifying power of transparent 


media—that is, so develop and restore the organ itself that the 
vision of man will exceed that of the most perfect eye of to-day. 
Perhaps it is “ bottled moonshine,” such an expectation, and 


perhaps it is not. 
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The Home 
The Undesirable 


She came into the car when the train stopped at one of 
the small towns in Pennsylvania. She was so thin that 
the joints of her anatomy were accentuated; you thought 
of them at once. Her voice was thin and high. Her hat 
was very large, and was the foundation for a respectable 
garden of nodding roses. So gay, so pronounced, was the 
hat that one looked at the wearer more keenly; she sank 
down in her seat with a sigh and a murmur of discontent, 
and at once took from her satchel a lemon and began eat- 


ing it. By this time it was discovered that she was a young 
girl. She ate the lemon, and announced to her compan- 


ion that it was the third she had eaten that day. She was 
colorless, her complexion suggesting paste; she was so 
nervous as to arouse sympathy, so irritable as to produce 
a feeling of pity for any one who had to live with her. A 
few years will find her a physical wreck. She quoted from 
“mamma” so loudly as to make one familiar with that 
unwise person’s views on every subject, and before the 
journey’s end was reached one knew the condition of her 
wardrobe. 

The journey began early in the morning, and for the 
lover of lemons ended about four in the afternoon, and she 
never stopped talking for longer than five minutes, and she 
ate lemons in that interval. 

_ She had no more conception of self-control than a mouse ; 
she attended a high school, and, if truthful, had as much 
social opportunity as her little city afforded. 

One shuddered when one thought of the kind of woman 
that must result from such a method, or lack of method, of 
training. 

How dare a woman who has lived long enough to be- 
come the mother of a child allow that child to develop so 
unnaturally ? Temper, voice, manners, appetite, all left 
untrammeled ; in fact, the abnormal, not the normal, had 
been fostered, and the result was such that every thought- 
ful observer must have prayed, ‘“‘O Lord, save this child 
of thine from carrying out the purpose of creation, for what 
she would perpetuate would defeat the end thou hast for 
mankind—the upbuilding of those created in thine image!” 
Surely the end of each child’s training should not only be 
the developing of that child, but should look forward to the 
educating of the fathers and mothers of the next genera- 
tion. The benefit conferred on posterity is not confined 
to tree-planting. Every hour spent in developing with 
clear-sighted vision the man, the woman, hidden in the 
baby’s form, means a new race to bless the generations 
that preceded it. 


A Summer ‘‘Guide to Washington” 
By Gene H. Underwood 


“Have you ever been to Washington?” asked I ofa 
friend, not long since. 

“Yes, once. But it wasin the summer, and there was 
nothing to see.” 

I looked at her in unmixed astonishment, while she con- 
tinued : 

**Congress was adjourned, you know, and the White 
House and Treasury did not especially interest me. The 
truth was, I did not know where to go, and had nobody to 
ask. I wish somebody would write a summer guide to 
Washington.” 

I at once resolved that no more tourists, obliged to take 
their trips in summer, should complain of not knowing 
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what to see in our beautiful city, so full of attractive 
objects that do not “ adjourn ” when Congress does. 

Washington is, perhaps, at its acme of beauty in the 
month of May; but even as far South as‘ this, many cool 
weeks come to us in midsummer, in which sightseeing 
need not bea burden. To those, then, who visit our city 
at that season, let me offer a few words of advice, that 
they may not feel their time thrown away because some of 
the wheels of Government are resting from their labors. 

Most of us have enough patriotism to think first of 
Mount Vernon, the home of our illustrious first President 
through so many years of his life. 

Taking the little steamer (fitly named after Washing- 
ton’s well. known philanthropist, Mr. W. W. Corcoran) at ten 
o’clock in the morning, a two hours’ ride down the beau- 
tiful Potomac is before one. Past old Forts Washington 
and Meyer, with a glimpse of Arlington Heights and the 
Long Bridge in the distance, with the wonderful monu- 
ment and the dome of the Cap‘tol both gradually lessen- 
ing against the distant sky, the sail down the river is not 
the least of the day’s pleasures. eo 

_ The little steamer is amply provided with deck chairs 
and awnings, and one almost breathes a sigh of disappoint- 
ment as the tolling of the bell announces that we are pass- 
ing Mount Vernon and the trip is over. The historical 
old house, with its quaint, time-worn furniture, has been 
so often described that even the key of the French Bas-. 
tille, presented to George Washington by General Lafay- 
ette, and now hanging in a glass case in the hall at Mount 
Vernon, the observed of all observers, seems like an old 
friend to those who see it for the first time. 

_ Next in historical interest to the home of Washingtoa 
probably comes the home of the Lee family—Arlington. 
It lies across the river from the city, and as one stands on 
its broad porches supported by giant columns, and remem- 
bers how in the past it was the scene of courtliest enter- 
tainments; as one drives through its ample grounds, 
which are now transformed into a beautiful National Cem- 
etery, where lie hundreds and hundreds of unknown sol- 
diers, it is easy to realize what the pain must have been 
to the family called upon to part with such an ancestral © 
home. 

- While the historic mood is upon you, do not fail to visit 
the little church—St. Paul’s—at Alexandria, where both 
the Washingtons and the Lees attended service. 

Alexandria is accessible by a ferry from Washington, 
and the quaint old town itself, with its royally named 
streets, is well worth a visit. The church stands in the 
midst of an old-time churchyard where lie the dead of a 
century back, and its exterior is very attractive, being 
moss and ivy grown. Inside it is bare and plain, the pews. 
being high, old-fashioned, uncomfortable. ‘The one which 
still bears the Washington name is a huge square pew dif- 
ferent from all the rest. At the right of the chancel, a 
marble tablet, yellowed with age, is let into the wall, and 
bears these words : 

Sacred to the Memory of 
George Washington. 


On the opposite hand is a twin tablet to the memory of 
General Robert E. Lee, looking far more recent in date. 

To this church, from Mount Vernon distant some six or 
eight miles, the Father of his Country was in the habit of 
driving in his coach and four. What excitement there 
must have been at his stately arrival! How the hearts 
under the lace stomachers palpitated, and the dignified 
queues trembled with excitement as the President ap- 
peared ! 

If you are interested in beautiful cemeteries, do not pass 
by “ Forest Hill.” It has not received the culture which 
has made Greenwood such a marvel of beauty, but its 
natural advantages are very great. Then, too, some 
famous men lie buried there. Best known of all, perhaps, 
to the world at large, is John Howard Payne, the author. 
of “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” whose grave is marked by a 
low monument surmounted by a fine bust of himself, and 
also by the word “Home” in beautiful green, growing 
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Cemetery,” so called because there the Government erects 
a stone in memory of each man who dies while a member of 
either House. Many Congressmen, too, are buried here, 
though by far the greater number of names are names 
only. Many of these are famous in history, and even the 
casual observer cannot fail to be interested. 

A drive to the Soldiers’ Home, where so many of our 
Presidents have spent much of their summers, will fully 
reward the visitor. The grounds about this building are 
ideally beautiful when the grand old trees are in their 
leafage. From one point the trees have been so trimmed 


that the dome of the Capitol can be plainly seen five 


miles distant, framed in like a picture by waving arms 
of elm and oak. This is called ‘Capitol Vista,” and even 
your hired “cabby ” will stop and point it out to you with 
all a citizen’s pride. | 

To those who are interested in natural curiosities the 
‘‘man who lives in a tree’—or, more properly, in ¢hree 
trees—should not be passed by. He is an eccentric genius, 
a veteran of the Civil War, and now a Washington office. 
holder, who has built his snug and cozy home in the 
inviting branches of three great oaks, thirty feet above the 
ground. Here he lives with his dog, squirrels, birds, and 
books, and here he yearly receives many noted visitors, to 
whom his dwelling is as unique a sight as anything in our 
city. It is literally what he has named it, ‘“‘ Airy Castle,” 
and is at Mount Pleasant, a suburb of Washington easily 
reached by street-cars and a short walk. } 

Space forbids me to tell you of the Corcoran Art Gallery 
or of the Louise Home, the house where Lincoln breathed 
his last, which still bears on its front a marble tablet telling 
all those who look why every patriot’s heart should beat 
faster as he passes that almost sacred dwelling. 

I am reminded also to add that in the Winder Building, 
opposite the War Department, there is a collection of Lin- 
coln relics that few people know of, and which are intensely 
interesting. Among these is a pane of ordinary glass cut 
from the window of an obscure little hotel in an obscure 
little town in southern Pennsylvania, where Wilkes Booth 
spent one night in the summer of 1864 On this glass is 
scratched with a diamond, evidently in an idle and unthink- 
ing moment : 

‘‘ Abe Lincoln. Died by poison, August, 1864.” 

The pane is framed with a black cloth behind it to bring 
out the words, and was used at the court martial of the 
conspirators as evidence of the existence of a poisoning 
plot nearly a year previous to the assassination. 

But besides all this there stands the great Capitol itself, 
of never failing interest to the true American citizen, with 
its statuary, its mosaics and pictures and library, and, 
above all, with its associations, even when the ubiquitous 
Congressman does not assemble in its lobbies, gather in 
crowds in its vast corridors, or choke up its elevators. 

There, too, is the “‘ Bureau of Printing and Engraving,” 
where al] our paper money is made; the Treasury, with its 
‘‘ surplus” of coin ; the Patent Office, with its innumerable 
attractions to those who have a mechanical turn of mind ; 
and the “ Dead Letter Office,” which is one of the most 
interesting sights here, though few people know it. 

If you cannot, then, visit this most beautiful of cities 
during its brief “season,” do not give it up entirely, but 
believe that you will be doubly and trebly rewarded even 
if your journey must be a midsummer one. 


The Vacation Fund 


The need of money for the vacation work of the Work- 
ing-Girls’ Vacation Society was never greater than at 
present. The demands on the Society are beginning to be 
felt, and the worst of the summer is before us. Cherry 
Vale is beautiful, but its beauty will be of no avail if every 
room is not occupied by a girl who needs what Cherry 
Vale has to give. 

Last year the Vacation Fund of The Christian Union 
amounted to almost $2,000, This year it should be $4 o00. 
The financial depression throughout the country will prob- 
ably prevent the large donations that have been a feature 
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_of the past history of the Society. The donations to this 


fund through The Christian Union have been large in their 
total, but small, as arule, in single donations. The increase 
of the circulation of The Christian Union means, we hope, 
just so many increased sources of supply. We acknowl- 
edged in the issue of June 10 the receipt af $94 since May 1 
for the Vacation Fund of 1893. 3 

The School-Girls’ Fund for the furnishing of Cherry 
Vale has also been increased, as will be seen by the 
report. Nor does this represent the whole interest of the 


school-girls. ‘Three pictures have been sent by the Mount — 


Vernon Seminary of Washington, D. C. -On top of the 
editorial desk is a commonplace-looking bundle. In it is 
the labor of the hands of the pupils of Miss North’s school 
at Summit, New Jersey; while a large bundle was sent 
through the express office from the same school last week. 


SCHOOL-GIRLS’ FUND—FURNISHING ACCOUNT 


Previously acknowledged and in $1,097 99 
For Furnishing Happy Thought Room, from Miss Mittle- | 

VACATION FUND 


Some Bars to Freedom 


He was a workingman—an “odd job” man, one might 
say, but an upholsterer by trade. There was something 
appealing in his face—a blending of strength and senti- 
ment. His hair grew about his forehead, as we imagine a 
poet’s grows until we have seen that nature sometimes 
forgets to put on a trade-mark. This doer of odd jobs 
had the manner of tossing back his hair, or rather throw- 
ing back his hair from his forehead with his hand, that 
one imagines is necessary to cool the brow of burning 
thought until one discovers that most frequently the burn- 
ing brow has no hair, or so little that advertisements of 
hair-renewers possess a reasonable attraction for the pos- 
sessors of said brows. 

The man stood leaning against the door-frame. ‘“ How 
is your wife?’ was asked, with a keen remembrance of the 
sweet-faced woman who came into the little shop wiping 
her hands on a blue-checked apron. Her almost pallid 
face bore testimony to overtaxed strength and limited 
means even for her simple wants. 

‘“‘ She is not vell ’tall,” was the reply, with just the sug- 
gestion of a tremor in the voice. “I vish I could dat 
position get vat vould let me be free evenings. Mit dis 
leetle pizness I vork all de times as there is daylight. 
Ven I gets home I shust sits me down and dinks and 
dinks: ‘ Have I dis day done all vat I tells de ladies I 
vill do for dem? und vat vill I does to-morrow?’ Dat 
leaves me no time vat I can make cheer for my wife. 
Dot is not right. De wife she stay home; she see nobody, 
for she have the work and the children. De man, he see 
the world efery day; he should cheer his vife ven he 
cooms home.” 

The hair was swept from his forehead with a long, slim 
hand, and the sigh which finished his sentence was, with- 
out shadow of doubt, from his heart. ‘You see, if I have 
not put dot leetle money vat I have into dot electric piz- 
ness; if I have never lifed better und I life when I come 
here a greenhorn, ven we lifs in dot little shop, mit de 
back room, den I could get along easier. But you move 
und haf more room—you no wants to grow smaller. You 
’shamed vat your vife and your children see you not able 
to do what you did do, und you shust vork harder. You 
no vant to dank God for dot supper bought mit a stolen 
dollar ; you vants peoples to remember you ’cause you does 
vat you say. You novants to be remember as dot Dutch- 
man vat lies; and all dot make life harder for de man, 
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and does not make dot fun und dot cheer for dot vife like 
vat he vould do if he have more freedom. 

‘Vel, dis not hang does shades,” he finished with en- 
ergy, and left his listener with humid eyes. 

Everywhere this miserable struggle to keep up appear- 
ances, to live to some one’s else standard, is making men 
slaves, and women as well, and there is no time “for dot 
cheer und dot fun for dot vife.” 


38 
Missionary Puzzle 


The limit of time has passed for the publication of the 
correct answers to the Missionary Puzzle published in The 
Christian Union in the issue of April 29, 1893. About 
three hundred answers were received. One was perfect, 
and that answer we publish. The second prize is won 
by Miss Alice Semseney Davis, of Ohio, and is very clev- 
erly put in rhyme. The editors deeply regret that lack of 
space prevents their publishing the answers given by the 
winner of the second prize. Over two-thirds of the answers 
received had more than five mistakes. The winner of the 
second prize had but two errors ; one was the answer to No. 
13 (the answer she gave was Alexander Duff), and the other 
that to No. 14, her answer to that being Paul. 


1. The Vedas are the sacred books of. India, so the 
country referred to is India. 

2. The Rev. William Carey, D.D., apprenticed at nine 
years of age to a shoemaker, Clarke N ichols, practiced the 
trade all his early life. 

3. Refers to Carey, who became one of the finest bota- 
nists in the East, his botanical garden rivaling that of the 
Government at Calcutta. 

4 One particularly shady walk in the garden whose 
trees Carey had all planted is called by his name, ‘‘ Carey’s 
Walk.” 

5, 6, 7. Are afl memes given by different authorities for 
China. 

8. The Rev. Robert Morrison, born 1817, who, we are 
told, made lasts or “ boot-trees ” when he was not studying 
the language or teaching. 

9. Heis called the “ Father and Pioneer of Chinese Mis- 
sions.” Elijah Coleman Bridgman, who joined Morrison 
in 1830, is called the pioneer of American missions to China. 

10. Dr. John Geddie, 1848-1872, on the Island of An- 
cityum. On the same island, but on the opposite side, is 
an epitaph almost identical to the Rev. John Inglis, 1852- 
1877. 

11. The Rev. John G. Paton. 

12. The Rev. David Brainerd. 

13. The Rev. William Milne, who joined Morrison in 
1813, prayed for the “lost sheep” while a shepherd lad of 
sixteen in Scotland. 

14. Count Zinzendorf, who, persecuted in one country, 
fled to another, that he might carry the glad tidings. 

15. Commodore C.N. Perry, U.S.N., who in 1853 
wrapped the American flag around his capstan and led the 


singing on a Sunday morning of “ All people that on earth 


do dwell.” 
16. Africa. 
. 17. The Rev. David Livingstone. 
18. Bishop Adjai, afterwards Samuel Crowther. 
19. Robert Moffat. 
- 20. The Rev. John Eliot. 

21. The Rev. Henry Martyn, celebrated at Cambridge, 
in India and Persia. 

22. Micronesia; micro means little, zesos means island. 
The ones particularly referred to are Sandwich and Fiji 
Islands. 

23. ‘ Morning Star,” missionary ship. 

24. Burmah. 

25. Judsons, Boardmans, Wheelocks, Wade, Coleman, 
Price, etc. 

26. Japan. 

27. Mikado. 

28. Joseph Hardy Neesima, D.D., founder of the Do- 
shisha College. 
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29. The little feet of the Chinese women are called 
golaen lilies in compliment. 

30. Corea. 

31. Siam means the Brown. 

32. Siam, where the white (so called) elephant is sacred. 

33- Japan. 

34. Fusiyama, the snow-capped sacred mountain of the 
Japanese. 

(Miss) Mary E. BavLis. 


How to Judge a Picture 
Advice to Young People and Beginners in Art 


By Prof. J. B. Whittaker 
Superintendent Art Department, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. _ 


‘Montreal. 


It is not necessary for you to be able to draw or paint 
in order to judge or study a picture. Some of the best art 
critics have never held a brush in their hands. Ruskin is 
not an artist, but he is a famous critic. No one would 
question the judgment of Philip Gilbert Hamerton, who 
has written delightfully about pictures, but he happens to 
be a painter. Taine, the famous Frenchman, who lectured 
before the Ecole des Beaux Arts ; Clarence Cook, a famous 
American art critic; and Bryan, the author of the “ Dic. 
tionary of Painters,” are not famous as artists, but they have 
developed the mental power of judging pictures without 
the mechanical power of executing them. ~~ 

It would be well for a young person to visit a picture 
gallery in. the company of an artist, or of some wise per- 
son who has a knowledge of pictures. I say “‘ wise person,” 
because a great many people who koow, or who think they 
know, something about art are apt to be very dogmatic in 
their opinions. They love to “ hear themselves talk,” and 
they strive to force you to accept their judgment of what 
is good and what is bad. All you want to do in looking at 
a picture is to compare it with what you know of nature, 
and, if you are intelligent enough to like to look at pictures, 
your opinion will come near to the truth. Later on, you 
will compare one picture with another, and gradually learn 
just how much lies within the sphere of art. Many people 
fail to appreciate paintings because they are not sufficiently 
acquainted with nature, or do not know the real limits of art. 

You must take time to look at a picture. As a famous 
German writer has aptly said, “‘ You must treat a work of 
art like a great man. Stand before it, and wait patiently 
till it deigns to speak.” In the art galleries you will see 
persons who pursue this policy. They will sit or stand for 
a long time in front of some famous painting. New 
beauties and fine bits of work will constantly be revealed 
to them ; for it must be remembered that it has taken the 
artist a long time to execute a really great work of art. 
He has put, as we say, his heart or soul into the work, and 
we cannot expect to appreciate, much less to understand 
it, if we simply give it a hasty glance. 

You will develop a taste for art by relying upon your — 
own judgment after you have received a very few sugges- 
tions from your teachers or friends. Learn to like a pic- 
ture because it is pleasing to you and not because Mr. 
Jones or Mr. Brown says it is good and you ought to like 
it. You may be told that such and such a painter can 
take a big brush and paint a whole sky with one touch. 
That is all right if he can do the work well, but if that one 
effort is constantly apparent in his work, it is just as bad 
as if he had labored over the painting all his days and 
made you feel his labor. It is the effect that we are after, 
and the method by which it is secured must be hid- 
den—just as you produce for your teacher a clean, 
nicely written problem in your blank-book and throw 
away the odd bits of paper on which you have made 
the rough calculations which brought about the result. 

You will learn one curious thing about Greek art, viz, 
that it is not portraiture. Take, for instance, the famous 
Apollo Belvedere: it is not like any man, and yet it is like 
every man. In this connection there is a good end told 
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of Benjamin West, the celebrated American painter, who 
was brought up in a part of Pennsylvania which in his 
day was quite a wild section of country and largely in- 
habited by Indians. West went abroad to study art. 
When he was visiting one of the European galleries he 
stood, for the first time, in front of the Apollo Belvedere. 
He instantly exclaimed, with enthusiasm: “Just look at 
the young Indian warrior!” The highly educated artists 
who were accompanying him through the gallery were 
very much shocked at this display of ignorance, and 
plainly showed it. But West explained: “Well, I saw 
them stand just so.” This was an unconscious tribute to 
the universality of Greek art; it is just as popular to-day 
as it was two thousand years ago; and it will be just as 
popular two thousand years hence as it is to-day. 
Educated people appreciate these old masters in statu- 
ary and painting, though many of the specimens have 
come down to us in an impaired condition. In statuary 
some of the best examples are minus a limb or two, while 
the paintings are yellow and dingy with age. The old 
masters are admired because they embody the subtle or 


secret truths of art, whereas in ordinary pictures obvious 


features are presented. The obvious qualities are very 
quickly arrived at, but the subtle qualities require time, 
patience, and skill to understand. It is like comparing 
some ordinary foolish play of the period with Shakespea:e’s 
Hamlet” or “ Macbeth.” 

Aside from visiting the picture galleries, it is an excellent 
idea, if you would cultivate your taste in this direction, to 
read good works about art. The works of Ruskin and 
Taine are especially to be commended. If you do not 
care to read them in their unabridged form, there are sev- 
eral excellent condensations. Other good books of this 
kind are the lectures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Galt’s Lives 
of Michael Angelo and Wilkie, the autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Haydon, the lectures on art by the different Presi- 
dents of the Royal Academy, London, notably those of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Sir Martin Archer Shee, and Eastlake. 
There is a series of books published in England called 
“The Lives of the Great Painters,” which are very com- 
prehensive and interesting. Cunningham’s “ Lives of 
the Painters ” is another good work of this kind. 

Converse with persons who are really competent to talk 
on the subject of art. After seeing some of the famous 
pictures, read about the artists. 
nardo da Vinci, Raphael, Albert Diirer, Titian, Rembrandt, 
If you have not time or inclination to read 
the larger biographies, consult the best encyclopedias. 

You will find that the oftener you visit picture galleries 
the more you will learn, and that you will continually be 
making progress in the use of your judgment. In fact, a 
picture gallery is something like a room full of tobacco- 
smoke : you cannot leave it without taking some of it with 
you. Remember that your judgment of a picture should 
be entirely based on truth, whether that truth is actually 
apparent or only suggestive. 

If you want to study pictures that display power, look at 
those of Michael Angelo; if you want gracefulness of 
outline and physical beauty, you will find such qualities in 
the works of Raphael ; for exactness go to Leonardo da 
Vinci, or Holbein’s portraits; Paul Veronese and Titian 


are distinguished for color, Rembrandt for strong, power- 


ful effects, and the glow of sensuous color is found in the 
works of Rubens. Among the moderns you will be at- 
tracted by the paintings of Gé:6me and Hans Makart. 
There are many truths in nature, and there are just as 
many ways of expressing them. A picture should be 
judged for what it is, not for what it is not. That is to 
say, if a painter is strong as a colorist, it is not fair to 


_ Judge him solely as a draughtsman; and if he is primarily 


a draughtsman, your judgment should not be entirely 
directed to his ability as a colorist. Géiéme is noted for 


mere local color; Makart, like Rubens, for the grand 
harmony of color; Bouguereau and Le Febvre, for their 
skill as draughtsmen ; while for fine position in figure-paint- 
ing, Kaulbach, the elder, is celebrated, especially in his 
“ Battle of the Huns” and his “ Dispersion of the Nations ; 
or, the Destruction of Jerusalem.” 


A Family l’aper 


Read the lives of Leo- 
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Railroad History Retold 


To enter the Fair grounds at Chicago without knowing 
not only the buildings, but something of what you expect 
to find in them, is to go to the Fair handicapped. Take 
the Transportation Building, for instance. To know that 
you will see cars there, and know nothing of the inventions _ 
and improvements that have changed the history of com- 
merce and travel, is to go to the Fair with eyes half open. | 
I almost hear Mr. Know-Everything say, ‘“* Why, we'll see 
it when we get there.” No; you will see surface things, 
probably, but not the underlying principles. Every boy 
should read the work entitled “‘ American Railways, ”? 
which gives the history of the application of steam to rail- 
road travel. A very little time spent in thinking, or rather 
in gathering together the facts you know of the different 
peoples on the earth, contrasting their vehicles of travel 
and the motive power employed to draw them, will show you 
the degree or stage of development which that nation has 
reached. For railroads represent the demand of the peo- 
ple for means of getting themselves and their products 
from the place that is native, or home, to a market, or a 
point of pleasure, or advantage for the transaction of busi- 
ness, 

You are all familiar with the picture of the German or 
Belgian peasant with the yoke on his shoulders from 
which depend the cans of milk which he is transporting to 
the nearest village. In this country he would be employed, 
probably, in driving the horses to the nearest station to 
meet the milk-train that is carrying hundreds of cans of 
milk to the nearest city or market that makes demands on 
that particular section for its supply. The nearest 
approach in this country to the peasant with his yoke is 
the neighbor’s boy who runs in with the quart or two of 
milk. that his mother can spare to sell to her neighbor from 
the quantity needed in her own family. Men are too val- 
uable with us for them to do the work of horses or of 
steam. Where they are performing the labor of these 
motive forces, it is because of the lack of brains and cap- 
ital—the two forces that make nations. Railroading, as 
one of the leaders of civilization, demands the best and 


_ the most of these two powers in civilization. 


The locomotives alone that are in the Transportation 
Building are worthy of study—intelligent study. There 
are the tiny (by comparison) five ton locomotives used 
for moving heavy objects inside of rolling-mills and manu- 
factories, and the one-hundred-ton locomotives that draw 
trains across the continent. Complete systems of elevated 
roads and underground roads, models of railroad bridges 


_ of all classes and kinds, are all in this building. 


The exhibit is not confined to railroad vehicles, but 
will present every kind of vehicle from a wheelbarrow 
up. An Egyptian chariot, Sedan chairs, Mexican carts, 
every means of transit employed by men of every age and 
every country, may be seen, showing progress and resem- 


blances as well as differences in men and in times. 


Teddy’s Mission to the Heathen 
By S. Elgar Benet | 


The morning had been particularly trying. 
The cook left without warning, and everything went 


wrong. 


Perhaps Catherine was not up to her usual mark of high 


Spirits. 


Even the twins—those marvels of sunny dispositions— 
fell out, and the absurdity of their contention did not ap- 
peal to her sense of humor. 

The little girls, standing at opposite windows, looking out 
upon the sunshine and glancing surreptitiously at each 
other, began their dispute in this wise. Said Blanche, re- 
flectively : 

‘‘ If I could, I’d be a fairy, and I’d take all the big white 
lilies for my own, and I’d live in every lily-bell, and—” 

And if I could, I’d be abee,” interrupted Grace, “and 
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I’d go in every big white lily I saw, and if the old fairy 
wouldn’t go out I’d sting her.” 

Blanche remarked : 

“T’m the biggest goose—in—the—world.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed you’re not!” said her sister. 

“T am.” 

You’re not.” 

“Who is, then ?” 

am.” 

‘*Oh, you’re not! I said sofirst. Catherine, ain’t I the 
biggest goose in the world if I said so first ?” 

“T think,” said Catherine, severely, stirring the cake in 
a great yellow bowl, “there isn’t much to choose between 
you, and from the way you are behaving now it would be 
very difficult to decide.” 

There came an authoritative knock upon the hall door, 
which meant that the minister had come to call. 


The twins, recovering their good temper, went with Cath- 


erine to the parlor, where the Rev. Mr. Cary, who was 
deeply interested in foreign missions, stayed long in ex- 
plaining the necessity for greater exertion on the part of his 
congregation toward increasing the annual subscription. 

A sound of distress greeted Catherine upon her return 
to the kitchen. Baby Mary had climbed upon a chair, and, 
grasping the edge of the yellow bowl, had overturned it and 
fallen to the floor. She was a pitiful figure, and the bowl 
lay in fifty fragments. 

‘This is too bad!” cried Catherine. ‘The yellow bowl 
that has been in the family since your grandmother's time ! 
You naughty child !” 

Oh—oh—oh !’ sobbed Mary, “ dun’t scold dear babie, 
Caf’rine—rock dear babie.”’ 

“Rock dear babie for being naughty, indeed! And 
what am I to do without my yellow bowl ?” 

Get papa’s blue and mend 

‘‘ Tt cannot be mended with glue.” 

‘‘ Daar babie will get a fread and needle and mend it for 
you, Caf'rine.” 

‘‘Tt can never be mended, and I cannot get another ; I 
have no money,” said Catherine, solemnly. Mary, divested 
of her soiled frock, went away, but presently returned with 
a forlorn rag doll, the darling of her heart, under her arm, 
and a purse in her hand. She offered its contents—a penny, 
some bits of paper and tin—to appease Catherine’s wrath. 

“Take Sallie’s money and buy a bowl, a big—big bowl.” 

“The darling baby!” said Catherine, forgetting her vex- 
ation. 

After the children had gone, and only Teddy, her special 
pet, remained, with all the ardor of youthful womanhood 
and firm conviction she expressed herself in vigorous terms 
in regard to the morning’s conversation. 

Teddy sat by the table and looked at her with grave 
browa eyes. Noonecould prophesy of Teddy. He listened 
to all he heard and drew original conclusions. 

‘‘T have nothing for foreign missions now,” said Cath- 
erine. ‘I’d like to know where there is greater need at 
present than right here in Brownlow Mills?” 

The village—almost a town—was the seat of a large 
manufacturing interest. A line of mills ran along the side 
of the falls, with rows of workmen’s cottages beyond. 

‘‘ The mills shut down, and the men out of work! If 
that were not enough, this singular fever running riot. 
There is scarcely a family among the mill people but has 
one or more of its members sick, and, with no work, how 
are they to live? And how are they to pay their doctor’s 
bills and get medicine? No, I do not want to hear of 
foreign missions now. As for the heathen, some people 
may have to go as far as Africa to look for them, but for 
my part I can find as perfectly developed a specimen of 
heathen right here among us as I care to see.” 

‘What is a heathen?” asked Teddy. 


Catherine broke six eggsinto a bowl before she answered. 


“ What I calla heathen, Teddy, is a man—or a woman, 
either—who can live on in the midst of trouble and want, 
and never turn his head to the right or to the left, just go 
on wrapped up in his own affairs while people are suffer- 
ing, yes, dying, around him. Don’t tell me he doesn’t know 
anything about it!’ 
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She looked so indignantly at Teddy that he said hastily : 

‘©’ Deed I didn’t, Catherine.” 

“He ought to know. It is his business to find out. 
How does it help anybody to sit in a beautiful library and 
write books on ways to improve the condition of the 
sick and poor a thousand miles away, and not lift a hand 
to help those who are sick and poor around you? I haven't 
a penny to spare except for the mill people just now, and 
if I had, whether twenty-five cents or twenty-five dollars, 
I’d give it for the benefit of a heathen of our own, and that 
heathen lives up there.” 

She pointed with her spoon through the window to a 
handsome house on the crest of a hill. | 

_ “What would he do with all that money “i 

“Qh, I don’t know; probably he might invest it in a 
small amount of consideration and feeling for the mill peo- 
ple. And now run away, Teddy; it is too warm for you 
here.”’ | 
- Teddy sat down on the doorstep ; he leaned his cheek 
on his hand and thought. His faith in Catherine’s judg- 
ment was implicit: she was never wrong. She had given 
him the care a weakly mother had been unable to pro- 
vide. The dear mother might be mistaken, but Catherine 
—never. 

And Catherine had said if she had twenty-five cents she 
would give it all to the heathen, and the heathen lived up 
on the hill. 

Teddy had five bright new five-cent pieces ; if it were 
proper for Catherine to give her twenty-five cents to the 
heathen, it would be proper for him to do so. 

He folded his anny in a slip of paper and started to 
climb the hill. 

A mastiff left his mat and gravely inspected the new- 
comer, who, not tall enough to reach the bell, rapped upon 
the glass in the door. 

A maid in a very white cap and apron came out. 

‘* Why, what do you want?” she asked, good-naturedly. 

He answered in a voice so low she only guessed his 
words. | 

‘‘Oh, dear, dear!” she cried, ‘‘ that’s not the way to ask 
for anybody. You ought to say Mister. Besides, you 
can’t—he’s bu3y; he al’ays is o’ mornin’s and every other 
time, too.” 

‘IT must; I have something for him.” 

“ Well "—the sound of laughter from the library changed 
her determination—“ I’ll see.” 

She knocked on the door. Some one called ‘‘'Come!” 
and Teddy found himself in a great room lined from floor 
to ceiling with books. Faces of bronze and marble looked 
down from the shadows, and the floor reflected the furni- 
ture in its surface. 

_ A young lady in a white gown sat in a low chair in the 
window ; a grotesque little terrier perched upon her knee. 

A gentleman stood upon the hearth-rug, and another, with 
a brown beard, sat at a writing-tab!e heaped with papers. 
All were in very good humor. | 

_“ Well, sir, what can I do for you?” asked he of the 
brown beard. | 

Teddy was not so much in awe of him as of the house- 
maid, with her sharp voice and rosy cheeks. He walked 
to the table and looked into the kindly face. 

have something for you.” 

‘*For me? You're very good.” 

He held out his hand, and Teddy laid the money 
upon it. 

The young lady at the window and the. gentleman on 
the hearth rug came and peered over. 

Mr. Heathe unfolded the wrapper and looked in — | 
at the five new five-cent pieces. 

“‘ Are you sure this is for me?” 

brought it to you myself.” 

‘Then come here, my little man, and tell me about it. 
I’m much obliged, I’m sure; but I don’t exactly under- 
stand why you have brought me all this money.” 

** Because,” answered the boy, “‘ Catherine says it’s right 
to give money to the heathen at home instead of ’way off 
in Africa; and if she had some to spare for the mill people, 
she’d send you some, too. But she hasn’t, for the mill 
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people are ’most all sick, and they haven’t any work, so 
they need all hers.”’ 

** Who is Catherine ?” | 

** She’s my cousin and lives at our house. She is like 
a mother to us”’—repeating a familiar phrase—‘ because 
my mamma’s sick all the time, and whatever Catherine 
says is right.” 

The gentleman on the hearth-rug laughed. 

** You don’t happen to remember anything else Cather- 
ine said, do you?” he asked. 

“She said a heathen was a man or a woman who 
_ wouldn’t turn his head around because—because—he was 

so wrapped up in himself while people are sick and dead.” 

“ Anything else—what’s yourname? Teddy? Didshe 
say anything else?’ 


‘‘ She said it wasn’t much use to sit in a beautiful room > 


_and make books about sick people and poor people a hun- 


dred miles away, and not he!p the sick people and 7 


people right close to you.” 

** Anything else ?” 

“N said Teddy, thoughtfully, don’t 
any more ; ’cept that our heathen lived up here on this 
hill. Do you sit here and make books?” 

Mr. Heathe glanced at a row of volumes in the case at 
his elbow. They were bound in sober black cloth, with 
the name of the author stamped upon tbem in gold. 

He read their titles: ‘“‘ Plans for Ameliorating the Con- 
dition of the Poor in Large Cities,” ‘“ Hospital Sugges- 
_ tions,” “ Life in Factory Towns,” “ Philosophy of S:rikes,” 
etc. He was about to speak when his friend laughed ; and 
they all laughed until tears ran down their faces—laughed 
as though they would never leave off; and the terrier 
barked distractedly. 

Teddy saw nothing that seemed in any degree funny. 

‘* Let’s put it in ‘ Puck,’ ” said the young lady. ‘ Graham, 
you will not mind, will you? : 

“ Fancy, Heathe, what the world will say when it fiads 
out that the earnest philanthropist, the author of Plans, 
has been visited as a heathen by a missionary.” 

The author of Plans looked grave. 

*‘ Are the people sick in the village ?” 

** Yes,” answered Teddy. ‘ Catherine says everybody i is, 
and I ’spect they’ll all starve to death very soon now; the 
mills have shut down, and they can’t get any more money 
to buy things with.” 

am a heathen, Teddy,” said Graham Heathe. “You 
could not have come to one who needed you more. I 
have been here a month, and if I heard anything of the 
trouble in the village I was so wrapped up in finishing one 
of those books Catherine told you about, I forgot. But 
that does not excuse me. I should have remembered.” 

That’s what Catherine said.” 

‘- Now, if you like, we will go down in the village and 
see what we can do for the sick people.” 

‘ All right,” agreed the boy. 

‘ Stop, Teddy,” called the young lady. 
pretty?” 

‘‘ She’s beautiful.” 

‘‘Is she young, Teddy?” 

‘‘She’s awful old; ’most as old as my mamma; as old as 
I can count.” 

‘* How many can you count ?” 

‘¢ Twenty-four.” 


‘¢Ts Catherine 


The annoyances of the morning had subsided. Cather- 
ine sat on the porch and sewed. Pleasant thoughts 
brought a smile to her lips, and the wind blew her hair in 
curly locks around her brow. 

She looked up in surprise when Teddy, running down the 
path, called to her: 

‘“‘ Here he is, Catherine; he is going to makeall the sick 
people well.” 

With a swift glance she recognized her neighbor and 
_ remembered her dissertation of the morning to an audience 


of one. 


‘‘I—I beg your pardon,” she said, humbly, but feeling 
not the slightest desire to retract. “ It is quite true—I did 
Say it.” 
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Graham Heathe replied heartily : 

“T have come to thank you for saving me from becom- 
ing the laughing-stock of the community, as well as to 
learn something in regard to the mill folk, who, without 
doubt, are in rather a bad way.” 

“A bad way!” repeated Catherine, not very politely. 
‘‘T should say they are!” 

As the days went on and the condition of things in the 
village improved steadily with Graham Heathe’s able as- 
sistance, she put aside personal feeling and acknowledged 
that Teddy’s mission had resulted happily. 


& 
Sunday Afternoon 


What is the Bible?’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Ye search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eternal life: and they 
are they which bear witnes; of me; and ye will not come to me, that ye might 
have life.—John v., 39, 40. 

The Jews were great students of the Bible, and great 
sticklers for the Bible. Christ does not in this text exhort 
them to search the Scriptures, as our Old Version repre- 
sents him as doing; he tells them that they do search the 
Scriptures, but search wrongfully, because they do not 
recogniz2 the obj2ct of the Scripture, do not see for what 
end the Scripture was given, and so they do not come to 
him to whom the Scriptures testify. 

This rebuke of Christ occurs more than once. It was 
not merely the Pharisees who thus searched the Scriptures 
and yet did not find that which the Scriptures contained. 
The pious and godly seemed to have failed to understand 
the object of prophecy. You remember how, after Christ’s 
resurrection, he walked with those two disciples to 
Emmaus and found them sad because the Messiah had 
been crucified, and he said to them, How is it that you 
understand not the Scriptures—that the Messiah must die 
and must rise from the dead?—and how, as he walked 
along with them, he unfolded to them the meaning of the 
Old Testament. It has always been a wonder to me that 
one or the other of those disciples did not make a note of 
that discourse of Christ and report it to us. I can hardly 
think of any passage to-day of the New Testament that 
would be more valuable in the troublous discussions about 
the higher criticism than a correct report of Christ’s inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament in that walk with his dis- 
ciples to Emmaus. If we could only have him open 
out the Old Testament to us! Because in this debate 
about the Bible I fear we are in danger of losing a real and 
genuine reverence for the Bible, I have chosen my topic 
this morning. I speak, having especially in mind the 
younger people i in my congregation. 

There is, on the one hand, a theory offered to us that 
the forty or fifty writers of the different documents of which 
the Bible is composed were amanuenses, who wrote at the — 
dictation of God ; that the Bible is thus a kind of a human 
phonograph, reproducing i in all ages what God has spoken. 
The argument for the infallibility of the Bible, as thus 
regarded, is very short: the Bible comes from God; God 
is infallible; therefore the Bible is infallible. But they 
who use this argument forget that, though the Bible comes 
from God, it comes through men—and men are not infal- 
lible ; it comes through human speech—and human speech 
is not infallible. To make an infallible book, it is not 
only necessary that the book should come from God, but 
that it should come through an infallible medium of com- | 
munication, that it should come through infallible men, 
and that it should beinfallibly understood. Now, reacting 
against this doctrine of infallibility, for which I think there 
is no Scripture authority, there comes, on the other 
extreme, the doctrine that the Bible isa book like any other 
book—there is genius in it and imperfection i in it, good- 
ness in it and evil in it, wisdom in it and folly in it; we 


1 Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, June 
11, 1893. Stenographically reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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will take it for what we can find, as we will take Plato or 
Socrates or Shakespeare or Kant or anything else. The 
one answer to this statement, that the Bible is a book like 
all other books, is the history of the Bible itself. It has 
had a history such as no other bock or collection of books 
ever has had. It has produced an impression on the his- 
tory of the world such as no other book or collection of 
books ever has produced. In Kaulbach’s cartoon of the 
Reformation, Luther is represented as standing in the cen- 
ter of the picture holding an open Bible in his hand, while 
around him are grouped all the explorers and the investi- 
gators, scientific, literary, and even geographical, of Euro- 
_ pean history. Kaulbach represents on the canvas what is 
the actual fact. The great Reformation was not merely a 
theological reformation, it was not merely in a technical 


sense an ecclesiastical and religious 1eformatior—it was — : 
- corruption is followed by exile, and repentance by restora- 


a renaissance, it was a new life born into Europe ; and the 
secret, the genesis, of that new life was a Bible that long 
had been closed and now at last wasreopened. It has always 
been so ; when the closed Bible has been opened, a new life 
has followed the opening. A book like other books! This 


Book has lain under the pillow of the invalid and soothed 


her aching brow. It has been in the hand of the mourner 
as he stood at the grave, and flowers have grown out of the 
dust that was dropped into it. It has been the strength 
of the pilgrim wrestling in the valley with Apollyon, and 
has enabled him to overthrow the enemy. It has touched 
with the eyes of Christ anew the eyes of men that were 
blinded, and they have seen what they never saw before. 
It has carried men up on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
and they have had the very glory of God revealed and dis- 
closed there to them. Compare it with the most transcend- 
ent book in literature—Shakespeare. I know now how 
many thousand children are gathered every Sunday in 
Brooklyn for nine months in the year, to study this Bible. 
Try and get a thousand children in the city of Brooklyn 
to study Shakespeare even one single year, and see what 
success meets your efforts. You say the fathers and moth- 
ers send them, and that the Sunday-school is conventional 
—a fashion. Well, in the city of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, fifteen hundred children are gathered every Saturday 
morning, and give an hour and a quarter out of their play- 
day to a Bible service; and they are mission children, and 
the fathers and mothers do not send them. See if you 
can do that with Goethe or Shakespeare or any other. book 
in literature, ancient or modern. 
a power in the world, in human history, and in individual 
lives such as no other book ever possessed. What is the 
secret of its power? Can we get at that? Certainly not 
in its words and its phrases. I hold here two Bibles in 
my hands. They are different in their words and phrases. 
One is the Old Version and the other is the New Version. 
But they are both Bibles. You may have a Greek Bible, 
a German Bible, a French Bible, an English Bible, an 
Abyssinian Bible. They are all Bibles. The phrases are 
not alike. 
back of the language. Let us open this Bible and see if 
we can see what this power is. | 

In the first place, then, if we open this Bible and give it 
a very cursory survey —and we will take the Old Testament 
first—we find it is a history. It begins with its prelimi- 
nary statement—like the prologue to a great drama, like 
the introduction to a great symphony—“ In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth for man to dwell 
in ; and he made man in his own image; and he said to 
map, You are to take this earth and possess it and make 
it your own ; and man would not obey God, but disobeyed 
him, and wandered off into sin and obstinacy, and sepa- 
rated himself from God.” That is the prologue, and then 
the history begins. Out of his pagan home God calls 
Abraham, and Abraham goes out seeking God. And 
Isaac and Jacob receive from their godly father something 
of his knowledge of God. Abraham's descendants are 
brought into Egypt. Moses is appointed by God to de- 
liver Israel out of their bondage. He remonstrates, and 
declares that he cannot, until God promises to go with him 
and be their deliverer. Moses leads them out of the house 
cf their bondage, and brings them to the foot of the moun- 
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tain, where God, through Moses, gives the laws for the 
guidance and direction of this people. When Moses de- 


parts from them, another man takes his place—Joshua—to 


lead these people into the Promised Land, fo be their 
own; and to Joshua is the promise made by God, ‘I will 
be with you: be not afraid, and I will give you the vic- 
tory.” They are victorious; the victory is followed by 
colonial days, during which God raises up judges to rule 
and lead Israel. Finally there comes the time of organ- 
ization, first under Samuel and then under David; and 
Samuel receives the word of God and gives it forth in min- 
istry, and David receives the word of God and gives it 
forth in psalms. Then follows the history of this nation, 
falling down and rising up again, apostatizing from God 
and returning again with the wicked Ahab and the godly 
Elijab, with the true and the false prophets, until at last 


tion ; and the history breaks suddenly off. 

Now, what is it that is remarkable about this history? 
Not the men. The men were not greater than the men of 
any other nations and other epochs. Not the events. 
The battles that are fought are insignificant compared 
with the battles that have been fought in other epochs and 
in other nations. That which is significant in this story 
is that it is the history of God dealing with one nation. It 
is not the history of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and 
Moses and Samuel and David and Abab and Elijah: it is. 
the history of God; the history of God shaping the des- 
tiny of a people, leading them forward to the accomplish- - 
ment of a divine purpose. All over these books is this 
truth written. They sometimes are erroneous in their 
statement of figures, sometimes are false in their philoso- 
phy, sometimes are mistaken in their apprehension of 
God; nevertheless over these books is written God in 
human history. And it is written there as it is written no- 
where else. It is not so written by Tacitus, or Xenophor, 
or Macaulay, or Green, or Bancroft. It is the history of 


_ God dealing with a nation. 


If we look a little further into this history, we find that 
it is not only the history of God dealing with a nation, 
but that it is the history of God dealing with individuals. 
Herein we see God writing his name, not in documents, 
but in life; not in a book, but in the events which the 
book records; and so writing it likewise in the individ- 
ual biographies of the individual men. What is it that 
distinguishes these men? Not that they are more cour- 
ageous than other men, or wiser, or nobler, or more fault- 
less. Abraham lies ; David is guilty of murder and adultery ; 
Moses flames out in angry passion. The sins that charac- 
terized every one of them are frankly and fearlessly told. 
What distinguishes them is this: that they are men who are 
following after God to know God, men whose lives, too, are 
evidently and manifestly guided by God to a divine pur- 
pose. Abraham goes out of the land of paganism in order 
that he may find God. Isaac’s life is commonplace, but he 
isa man whose holiness of life is seen in the common 
affairs of life. Jacob runs away from home after he has 
cheated his blind father, but in the beginning of his run- 
ning away from home is a prayer to God, and in the end 
of it discipline, sorrow, and trouble that bring him back to 
God and righteousness through repentance. So you may 
go through the biography ofall these men—Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, David—and each one is the biography, not of a 
great hero, not of one more brave, more virtuous, more 
courageous, more perfect than other men, but the biogra- 
phy of one whose life was evidently and manifestly guided 
by God to noble ends. 

If we look a little deeper, we shall find in these 
biographies not only the stories of men guided by God in 
their external lives, but so moved on by God that they 
have a consciousness of him within themselves. God 


walks with them. What is said respecting one man of 
whom we know nothing else, Enoch, that he walked with | 
God, can be said of all the Old Testament heroes, Abra- 
ham, Joseph, Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Isaiab, David. They 
had within them the consciousness of a God who not 
only was guiding the nation—they believed that—not 
only guiding their lives externally 


they believed that— 
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but of a God who was speaking within them, whose 
voice they ‘heard, whose presence with them they felt, 
whose companionship was vital and essential to them, — 

The Old Testament is the life of Emmanuel. It is the 
_ story of God with us. The Old Testament is not unique 
in declaring that there is one God. Monotheism is found 
elsewhere. What is distinctive in the Old Testament is 
the relationship of man to God. That God has made man 
in his own image, that God is a righteous God, that he 
expects his children to be righteous as be is righteous ; 
that he not only demands righteousness of them, but that 
he is dwelling within them, making them righteous if they 
will allow him to make them righteous—this is the mes- 
sage of the Bible. A righteous God demanding right- 
eousness and nothing else of his children, and working 
out righteousness in them, and that lesson dramatically 
taught, not as a theory, but recorded as a fact; written in 
national history, written in personal biography, written in 
spiritual consciousness, And, beyond this, throughout the 
Old Testament is the promise and the prophecy of some 
other, larger revelation yet to come. Sometimes this rev- 
elation is represented as coming through a personal Mes- 
siah, sometimes it is represented as coming through the 
nation itself, but always is this foreboding, this anticipa- 
tion, this hope of a clearer revelation of God and a consum- 
mation of his kingdom. ? 

Four centuries elapse between the Old Testament and 
the New; and then this word ef God that has been speak- 
ing to men, molding men, guiding men, shaping men, 
comes and dwells in man—dwells in one unique life. The 
message of the Bible throughout is that God is arighteous 
God—now he comes on to earth that he may show what 
righteousness means. The message of the Bible is that 
God expects man to be righteous-—now this perfect man, in 
whom God dwells, comes, showing what a righteous man 
is. The message of the Bible is that God is working out 
righteousness for humanity—and now this message of the 
New Testament comes showing how that righteousness is 
wrought out in humanity. For all the Gospel is this: 
God in one man; and all the Epistles are this: God in 
the one man that God may come to dwell in all men. 

This is the Bible: a human history of a divine Person, 
of an Emmanue!—a God with us; first disclosed in the life of 
a nation, then in the lives of godly men, then in their per- 
sonal, conscious experience ; finally consummated in the 
One divine man—the word before spoken, but now made 
flesh; and all this that God may come to dwell with all 
men, and fill all men with his presence, and be the All and 
in all, 

Men sometimes ask if there are not other Bibles besides 
this Bible, or others perhaps yet to come. For what 
should they come? Are there new virtues to be dis- 
closed ? new duties to be enjoined? Is there some better, 
higher.ideal of humanity than that afforded by the life of 
the Christ? Is there some possible better revelation of 
God than that contained in the declaration that God is 
love? Is there some larger hope to be put before man 
than this, that he may yet become worthy to be called a 
son of God? Is there something more important for him 
to know than who his Father is? The message of the 
Bible may receive new interpretations ; may be put into 
new forms; may have new applications. But who can 
conceive anything beyond this transcendent message, 
uttered in history, in biography, in experience, and in the 
consummate incarnation : Emmanuel—God with us? 

Now, there are three ways in which we may take this 
Bible, this Bible that is thus the record of God’s indwelling 
in the human race. In the first place, we may put this 
Bible aside altogether. We may say we do not need it any 
moré, we can get along without it. A young man said to 
me last week, “I do not really see any need of the Bible. 
If a man does unto others as he would have others do unto 
him, I think that is enough.” Such a man is like a boy 
that, going along the street, reaches up and picks off an 
apple hanging on the bough. He munches it, and says, 
I don’t believe in apple-trees; this apple is enough for 
me. Where did my friend get the Golden Rule? A man 


says, “I can get more out of Whittier than I can get out 
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of the psalms of David.” But where did Whittier get his 
inspiration? You think you can get more out of “ The 
Eternal Goodness ” than out of the One Hundred and Third 
Psalm. ‘ The Eternal Goodness ” is nothing but the One 
Hundred and Third Psalm translated into the modern 
American life-forms. The fountain, the source, the begin- 
ning, the origin, is back there, and men bave gone to this 
reservoir and have received their conception and ideal of 
life from it, and then they have retranslated it into modern 
language, and men repudiate the fountain and drink from 
the stream. Two men stand at the scda-water fountain ; 
one man says, I don’t believe you need to go to Saratoga, 
you can get the Congress water bottled right here; and 
the other man says, No Congress water is good for any- 
thing unless you drink it at Saratoga. And they are both 
wrong. It is better fresh from the spring in Saratoga, but 
still the bottled water is very good. Now, a great many 
people have simply bottled Bible. But they have Bible 
nevertheless, They have it, if they have this faith that 
there is a God in the world, and that he is a righteous 
God, and that he exists in the hearts of the children of 
men, and in national history and in individual life and in 
personal experience, whether they get it from the original 
Hebrew and Greek, or from an English translation, or 
from modern renderings and interpretations. 

In the second place, there are a great many people, it 
seems to me, who not only take the Bible as a unique book, 
but as though it recorded a unique history ; that is to say, 
they think that God was the God of Israel and guided the 
lives of Joseph and Moses and spake to Abraham and to 
Isaiah, but they do not think that God is in the nine- 
teenth century, and guided the American Nation, and was 
in the heart of Bushnell and Beecher. They regard the 
Bible times and peoples as one regards St. Paul’s in London, 
or Trinity in New York. Here is a sacred spot surrounded 
by the turmoil of a godless and secular life. To it you 
may retreat for an hour of prayer and praise; but from it 
you come out again into the unsacred and godless market- 
place. So men imagine that God was in Palestine and in 
the forty or fifty different writers of the Bible, and to that 
book you may retreat for an occasional sacred hour ; but 
that, coming out from it, you leave God hidden in it. To 
such God was, but is not; the Shechinah has departed ; 
the Voice is silent ; the Eternal Presence is a presence no 
longer ; the One Hundred and Thirty ninth Psalm belongs 
to a past age and is true no more—and this they think is 
paying reverence to the Bible! 

Thirdly are those—and I am among this number—who 
believe that the very object for which the Bible is given is 
to teach us that God dealt with one chapter of human 
history and with forty or fifty different prophets, in order 
to teach us that God is always in history and always in 
the hearts of his children. As David heard the thunder 
rolling under those hills in far-off Palestine, and the light- 
ning flashing from crag to crag, he said, It is God’s voice 
that thunders, and the lightnings are the arrows from his 
quiver. And when the storm began in the west last week, 
and the thunder reverberated over our home, and the thun- 
derbolt came down within a few feet of my own house, I 
was glad to believe that the God who sent out his arrows 
in the days of David was sending them out then, and no 
bolt could strike me or mine unless, in the thought of my 
Father in heaven, the time had come, and then that way of 
going home is as good as any other. The God that thun- 
dered then thunders now. The God that led Israel out 
of Egypt led our own millions of slaves out of their Egypt. 
The theology of the negro songs is wiser than the theology 
that has sometimes been preached from Anglo Saxon pul- 
This is the message of the Bible: not that God 
was, but that God is. The God that spoke through Paul 
spoke through Luther and Wesley and Spurgeon and 
Maurice and Finney and the Beechers and Phillips Brooks. 
This is what makes the Bible a sacred book: not that it 
tells us that there was a time when God spake to men, or 
a nation whose helm God held, but that God is in his 
world, and men have seen and heard him, and he is in 
our world to-day, and we too can see and hear him also. 

I was the other day at Harvard College, going through 
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the Assyrian Museum, and the Professor pointed out to 
me a stone covered all over with arrow-heads, and pro- 
ceeded to read me a message from these arrow-heads. 
They were utterly insignificant until some great scholar by 
long searching got the clue, and now any scholar taking 
this clue can read their meaning. Life is written all over 
with arrow-heads. The Bible gives the clue. What is 
the meaning of sorrow? It is God’s discipline. What is 
the meaning of death? It is the door to eternity. What 
is the meaning of law? It is your Father above you shap- 
ing all things for love’s sake. What is the meaning of the 
nation? It is the kingdom ofGod. What is the meaning 
of the home? It is the germ of heaven. What is the 


meaning of love on earth? Itis the beginning and sug- _ 


gestion of the eternal love that enswathes us and embraces 
us all in its vivifying arms. 
But I am not going to stand still all my life long and simply 
hold the clue in my hand ; I am going to follow it out, and 
see where it leads me. Andit leads meto God. Search the 
Scriptures, for they are they which testify of the Christ— 
that is, of God révealing himself to men and in men. But 
search them that you may find that living God and make 
him your God. You and I have just as much right as 
David ever had to say 477 God. You remember how, when 
the suitors came for the hand of Portia, the three caskets 
were brought to them—the gold, the silver, and the leaden. 
In one of them are the lineaments of the maiden; and 
he who discovers in what casket her lineaments are is to 
have her hand, her heart, and her love. Oh, a truce to 
these wordy debates about the casket! Whether all the 
arabesque work on it, and all the ornamentation of it, and 
all the fashion of it are perfect, no matter; no matter 
whether ancient or modern, whether Arabic or Occidental, 
whether gold or silver or leaden—open your casket, 
see there the face of the God who loves you, then turn and 
take his hand, and make him yours, and let him make you 
his, and you shall ever after love the Bible more because 
it brought you to God and made you know him. : 


% 
Paul Called to Europe’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Two lessons seem to me to lie very near the surface of 
this narrative. 

I. We are here told specifically what, in one case at 
least, constituted in the mind of the Apostle a ‘‘call ” from 
God. Paul did not at first take kindly to his commission 
to the Gentiles. He was an intense Jew—‘' Hebrew of 
the Hebrews ” he calls himself—and throughout his life he 
was devotedly attached to his own people; so devotedly 
attached that, in the extravagance of his feeling, he once 
declared himself willing to be accursed from Christ if 
thereby he could bring his people to Christ.2, So when he 
was first called to leave the Jews and go to the Gentiles 
he remonstrated. He argued with the Lord that he was 
better adapted, by reason of the fact that he was well known 
among the Jewish leaders, toa mission among his own peo- 
ple. And it was not until the call of God was enforced by 
persecution that he gave up his original design and entered 
on the wider mission.* Even then he still kept the Jewish 
people steadfastly in mind. Into whatever city he entered 


he first went to the synagogue and preached there, and did 


not turn to the Gentiles until his way to the Jews was 
blocked by their refusal to hear him.* Thus he traveled 
through Asia Minor, having no thought of going beyond it. 

But his way was so blocked that, do what he would, he 
had no choice, but was, as it were, driven to the western- 
most boundaries of Asia Minor. If the reader will com- 
pare the account before us with a Scripture map, he will 
see this very clearly. Paul was prevented from turning 
southward and preaching in Asia—that is, the southeastern 
province ; then he essayed to turn northward into Bitbynia, 
but was again prevented. How prevented we know not ; 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 2, 1893.—Acts xvi., 6-15. 
2 Romans ix., 1-3 

° Acts xxii., 18-21; compare Acts ix., 29, 30. 

4 Acts xiii., 46 —xiv., 1, 2—xvii., 1—xviil., 4. 
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Thank God for the clue! — 


field and enter on the other. 
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but we may be sure that the obstacle was insuperable, or 
Paul would have overcome it. So he reaches the Helles- 
pont. The need of the lands beyond has been in his mind 
and on his heart, or it would not have appealed to him in | 
his dreams. ‘The message of the Macedonian is but a cry 
for help—the half-articulated cry that Paul had already 
heard in his waking moments. And this combination—hin- 
drances which prevented him from carrying out his original 
design, and need piteously calling him in another direction 
whither the road lay open—sufficed to constitute a “ call.” 
These were the circumstances from which Paul “ assuredly . 
gathered”’ that the Lord had called him to preach the 
Gospel in Macedonia: | 

I can see no reason to doubt that calls just as clear 
come to us in our own time. The providence that hedges 
up one way and opens another is a “call.” The minister 
who finds himself in a parish cold, worldly, perhaps rent 
by quarrels, perhaps corrupted by false doctrine, should 
see in these facts, not a reason for seeking a more favorable 
parish, but a call to stay and do the work which some one 
must do there. And the minister who finds his way of 
usefulness hedged up where he is, and the door of oppor- 
tunity closed against him, and at the same time a door 
opened in some other and unexpected direction, may well see 
in these facts a “call” from his Bishop to leave the one 
What is true of the minister 
is equally true of every other Christian worker. A great 
need and an open door is always acall. The spirit in our 


_ hearts that was Paul’s would make our way as clear to us 


as his way was made to him. We are to “ gather” the 
Lord’s call to us from circumstances, as Paul did. 

II. In discussing the question whether missionary move- 
ments pay, we forget that Europe is a product of mission- 
ary labor. In the first century Europe afforded a far less 
hopeful field than Japan or India does to-day. And Paul 
entered on the campaign single-handed. The Christian 
church at Jerusalem doubted not only the expediency but 
even the righteousness of his cause. To the Jews it 
seemed little short of blasphemous. And the Gentile 
prejudice against him as a Jew was not less than the Jew- 
ish prejudice against the Gentile. In the face of these 
obstacles he crosses the Hellespont; finds no synagogue, 
only a place for prayer, and there associates himself with a 
few pious women of Jewish origin and faith. They are 
converted, and make the first Christian church in Europe ; 
out of which have grown all the Christian institutions and 
Christian civilization of eighteen centuries. From this 
beginning came the churches and cathedrals, the monas- 
teries and libraries, the schools and universities, which 
have overspread that continent and sent their shoots 
across the sea to ours. From this beginning came forth © 
the long line of missionaries who have carried the cross 
and the Gospel message into every land and given the 
sunshine of hope to innumerable hearts. From this begin- 
ning came forth, if not the love of liberty, at least the 
capacity of self-government, without which liberty is but an 
impossible dream—a capacity which, developed, has been 
wrought into forms of freedom, through long struggle with 
pagan despotisms, in all western Europe, and has reached 
its highest development in the United States. From this 
beginning grew the apostolate of Catholic Christianity, rep- 
resented in a Savonarola, a Luther, a Calvin, a Wesley, a 
Finney, a Beecher, a Brooks. What a resplendent testimony 
to the reward and fruitage of fidelity and obedience is the 
history of the Christian Church, when we trace it thus back 
to its beginnings in Paul's answer to the midnight vision, 
and his ministry to the praying women outside the city of 
Philippi ! 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: June 26— 
Ye, also, called of Jesus (Rom. i., 1-6); June 27—Even 
us whom He hath called (Rom. ix., 24-33); June 28— 
Called to be saints (1 Cor. i, 2-8); June 29—Called unto 


‘the fellowship of His Son (« Cor. i, 9-17) ; June 30—Called 
and chosen and faithful (Rev. xvii, 12-14); July 1:— 


Called acco ding to His purpose (Rom. viii., 28-32) ; 
July z2—Topic: God's call to us (Acts Xvi., 10; 2 Tim. 
9-13). 
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The Religious World 


Decidedly the most interesting articles 

which the present controversy in the Pres- 
_ byterian Church has elicited have come 
from the pen of Dr. Ecob, of Albany. Last week we noticed 
the fact that he had announced to his people that he could no 
longer remain in the Presbyterian Church. The “ Evangelist” 
of June 15 contains a letter from his pen, giving his reasons 
for his action. It is entitled “The Crisis in Presbyterian- 
ism.” He begins by saying that the. motto of his minis- 
try has been, “ Minimize the denomination; exalt the church.” 
He also says that when he was a Congregationalist he was a 
poor Congregationalist, and that when he came back to the 
Church of his youth and training, it was with the determination 
to make little of the denomination and much of the church. 
The following passage is the heart of his letter, and perhaps 
gives as clear idea of it, and of his spirit, as would‘a reading of 
the whol: letter: “I have read the seventeenth of John in pub- 
lic and in private, and preached from it tenfold more than from 
any other portion of Scripture. I have prayed it through with 
my Saviour, and besought Him to instill its very essence into 
my spirit ; and when I have looked out from that divine pres- 
ence upon the religious world, with its jangling sects, like so 
many hostile camps, each with some man’s name floating from 


Dr. Ecob’s Letter 


its standards, I have been filled with such a sense of shame and 


humiliation that it was often a pain to step into a pulpit bear- 
ing a sectarian name.” The letter then shows how heartily Dr. 
Ecob approves of revision and of a new creed, because they were 
a step in the direction of denominational enfranchisement. He 
then shows that there is little hope in the Presbyterian Church 
for those who believe in freedom and in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Puritanism, and that the most that men of his feeling 
can do is to maintain a guerrilla warfare, the effect of which will 
be harmful without securing valuable results. The letter then 
voices the longing of its writer, and of multitudes of others, for 
the Free Church of Christ in which no man shall be asked to 
state his preferences respecting human authorities, but in which 
all men shall come directly to the Master as the One authority, 
and the Holy Spirit as the constant Leader. The letter closes 
with a most eloquent paragraph, which we commend to the 
careful reading of all those who are willing to trifle with the 
sacred issues that are involved in this controversy. It is as 
follows : 


My brethren in the minority, I have so long carried this hope and desire shut 
up as fire in my bones that when that hour of denominational intolerance 
and cruelty struck in Washington I could forbear no longer. The Spirit that 
came upon me was too strong for me. I consulted not with flesh and blood. 
I made no calculation of consequences. I simply let the cry of my spirit out 
into the air, saying, If it be of God, He will sound it on; if it be of the earth, 
the earth will drink it up as anemptyecho. Iam quite willing to bear the im- 
putation of impulsiveness and inopportunity. I am quite willing to walk alone 
outside the camp. I amstill in the Church. To that Living Church of the 
Living, Reigning God in Christ, together with you, Iam held by ties as deep 
and unalterable as eternal life. 


What the future course of Dr. Ecob may be we do not know, . 


but from long and intimate acquaintance we do know that no 
more earnest or consecrated man is to be found in our Ameri- 
can pulpit. He has not taken this course because he is a dis- 
turber of the peace, but because he longs for peace, because, 
as he so admirably says, the One Church of Christ is every- 
thing, and the denominations comparatively nothing. Holding, 
as he does, to all the great principles of the Christian revela- 
tion with unusual tenacity, and possessing, as he does, the spirit 
of a seer rather than of a politician, it cannot be doubted that 
he will not long be allowed to remain idle, even if the good 
people of Albany allow him to leave the city in which for the 
last thirteen years he has been the ablest and the most pro- 
phetic of its preachers. 


By this time our readers must be 
getting almost weary of the General 
Assembly, and yet we are sure that 
the following echoes that have been started by that now historic 
gathering will interest many. One of the most significant utter- 


More Echoes from the 
General Assembly 


A Family Paper 
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ances which we have seen is that of the Hon. John Y. Foster, 
of Newark, N. J. Mr. Foster is one of the most distinguished 
citizens of the State. He was one of the delegates to the 
Assembly, and spoke in the First Church of Newark on the 
“‘ Mistrial of Dr. Briggs.” He said that “the whole machinery 
of the Assembly was in the control of men whose minds were 
made up before the trial began, and thus the proceeding was 
non-judicial. No jury has ever been polled from men who, 
as these did, openly avowed their intention of voting oneway. 
It was reported even that the sentence had been decided on four 
days before the trial closed.” He says that the whole proceed- 
ings were characterized by hostile feeling and injustice. An- 
other utterance in the same line was that of the Rev. Dr. George 
H. Payson, of Rahway, N. J. He says: “ No one is under any 
more obligation to heed it [the decision] than if the Assembly 
had forbidden all Presbyterian ministers going to the World’s 
Fair.” ‘We appeal his case and our cause to higher courts 
than the General Assembly—to the court of common sense, to 
the court of Christian charity, to the court of common justice 
and constitutional right, to the court of time, to the court of 
Christian scholarship and Christian freedom, and to the supreme | 
court of God.” As might be expected, Dr. Washington Glad- 
den handles the subject with his usual force and cogency, espe- 
cially bringing out the incompetency of the Assembly to try 
such a case as this. The Rev. D. N. Beach, of Cambridge, 
also, in a vigorous sermon, puts in a clear way the question at 
issue, and utters his protest against the condemnation of the 
Professor, concluding that “ the ruling principle of a!l the unrest 
of our time is life versus form, spirit versus letter.” Dr. Ecob, 
of Albany, preached a characteristically forceful and eloquent 
sermon a week ago to a great congregation, in which he reiter- 
ated his position and made a plea for a universal Church but | 
not for a new sect. The Rev. Charles G. Ames, of Boston, the 
successor of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, made the action 
of the Assembly the text for a vigorous discourse, in which he 
said: ‘Whatever checks the rational activity of the human 
mind must surely hinder the free course of the spirit of God.” 


The most remarkable editorial utter- 
ance concerning the trial of Professor 
Briggs which we have seen is that of 
the “ Church Standard ” of Philadelphia, whose editor, Dr. John 
Fulton, has reviewed the whole subject with great ability. We 
mention two or three of the points he makes. He says: “In 
the thousand and one comments on this famous case we have 
failed to find even one which recognizes the fact that, while Dr. 
Briggs was suspended as a minister, he was vindicated as a 
Christian.” He claims that since Professor Briggs is allowed to 
remain in the Church, a communicant in full and good standing, 
the Assembly has rot declared him a heretic; and that this indi- 
cates that, in the judgment of the Assembly, while the views of 
Professor Briggs are not consistent with the formularies of the 
Church, and may not be taught by its ministers, they are per- 
fectly compatible with Christian character, and may be freely 
held or expressed by a communicant of the Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Fulton commends Dr. Briggs for his manly and dignified be- 
havior in trying circumstances, and says that there is a kinder 
feeling for him now in the Presbyterian Church than at any time 
during the past controversy. He continues: “ Of all things in 
the world, we trust he will not place himself, or allow himself to. 
be placed, in the position of a schismatic ;” that, while he would 
be cordially welcomed into the Episcopal Church, he would lose 
very much of his power, and that such action would hinder 


An Episcopalian View 
of the Verdict 


rather than help the cause of Christian unity. These are but 


few of the many echoes of this famous trial which have reached 
us, but they are quite sufficient to show that the judgment of 
the General Assembly is by no means the general judgment of 
the Presbyterian Church, and still less of the Christian Church 
of America. Perhaps we should add a remark of one of the 
most competent witnesses in the Church (made in private), that 
the great mistake of the “liberals” is that they do not recog- 
nize this “as a Waterloo defeat.” -He said the action of the 
Assembly would not be reversed for years to come. The 
speaker has the best of opportunities for knowing the feelings 


\ 
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of the conservatives, while being, himself, a personal friend of 
Dr. Briggs. € 


TheInternat'onal The International Missionary Union, which 
Missionary Union is growing into a Summer School of Mis- 
sions, has recently held its annual meetings 
at Clifton Springs, N.Y. The papers, discussions, and ad. 
dresses have been arranged on a geographical plan, including 
the main missionary lands of the world. At the time of our 
writing we have not full reports of the proceedings, but still 
enough have been received to show that they are of more than 
ordinary interest. One of the most conspicuous speakers has been 
Edgerton R. Young, of the Methodist Missions about Hudson’s 
Bay. He is sure that the Indians can be Christianized and civ- 
ilized, whether they are located in Canada or the United States. 
Other missionaries spoke of the work in the famous Telugu 
field in India, of the work of the Baptists’ in Burmah, of the 
Methodists in Mexico, and of the general work in Paraguay. 
Representatives from Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, and 
Congregationalists have already taken a leading part in the dis- 
cussion, and the outlook in the mission fields is evidently very 
encouraging, especially in view of the stronger and higher spir- 
itual life manifested among the converts. Many missionaries 
and Christian workers have been in attendance, and, interesting 
as the general meetings have been, the testimony is unqualified 
that the devotional sessions, which are given a very prominent 
place, are of peculiar interest and helpfulness. We are glad to 
see this element emphasized in the reports of this Convention, 
for to our mind a much larger space inthe programmes of all our 
missionary bodies should be given to the devotional services. 


The month of May was a great 
The Scottish Assemblies month for the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land. In the first week of that month 
the United Presbyterians, representing about seven hucdred 


- churches, met in Edinburgh. Their Moderator was Dr. Ken- 


nedy, and the whole programme of business, without any event 
calling for special mention, was completed within a week. The 
Established and Free Churches met on the same day in halls 
near to each other. The Established Church is prohibited by 
law from extending its sittings beyond ten days, and the Free 
Church, though not thus limited, seldom continues its sessions 
beyond the eleventh day. The relative strength of the two 
Churches may be easily seen from the following statistics : 


Established. Free. 
Ministers, 1,600. Ministers, poe 1,200. 
Members ig Members, 34 349 
Contributions 360,587. Contributioee. 645,837. 


The Free Church Assembly was celebrating its jubilee, and 
therefore the occasion was of peculiar interest to all its constitu- 
ency. The Moderator of the Established Church was the Rev. 
J. Marshall Lang, D.D., successor of Norman McLeod in the 
Darony Church, Glasgow; and the Moderator of the Free 
Church was Dr. Walter E. Smith, author of “ Olrig Grange,” 
+‘ Hilda Among the Broken Gods,” etc. Both Moderators are 
among the most distinguished preachers of their respective 


Churches. It will be remembered that we reminded our readers 


a few weeks ago that the secession which resulted in the organ- 
ization of the Free Church was a movement in favor of greater 
spirituality, and also of separation of Church and State. Even 


at this day the Established Church of Scotland clings tena- 


ciously to its State connection, although the regularity of the 
ordination of its ministers is not allowed by the Episcopal Estab- 
lishment of England. Among the prominent ministers of the 
Scottish Establishment are Dr. MacGregor, of Edinburgh, 
Dr. Norman McLeod, of Glasgow, and Professor Charteris. It 
will be seen from the figures given above that, while in numbers 
the Established Church is nearly as large again as the Free 
Church, in contributions the latter gives nearly as much again as 
the former. Among the distinguished ministers and professors 
of the Free Church may be mentioned Dr. Andrew Whyte, of 
Edinburgh, and Professors A. B. Bruce, Marcus Dods, George 
Adam Smith, and Henry Drummond. Perhaps the most nota- 
ble feature of the Free Church Jubilee was when the salutations 
of sister churches were received. The speeches which were 
especially commended were those of Dr. Maclaren, of Manches- 
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ter, Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, and the Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers, of London. It seems passing strange to an American 
that the Established Church of Scotland, with the example of 
the unprecedented success of the Free Church before its eyes, 
can so strenuously cling to what seems to us a relic of bar- 
barism—namely, the connection between Church and State. The 


Free Church has proven that that connection is a hindrance 


rather than a help, and yet, so far as we can see at this distance, 
that is now all that divides the two great branches of Scottish 
Presbyterianism. 

While we are speaking of Scottish 
Dr. William Adamson affairs we may introduce to such of 

our readers as are not already familiar 
with him a distinguished minister of that branch of the Chris- 
tian Church in Scotland which is known as the Evangelical 
Union, which was founded in 1843+at Kilmarnock, under the 
leadership of the venerable Dr. Morrison. The Evangelical 
Union now numbers ninety-two churches, and has an efficient 
Theological Hall in Glasgow. The theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal beliefs of this denomination are substantially Congregational, 
and it was represented at the International Congregational 
Council in London in 1891. Dr. Morrison, the founder of the 
Union, is still living at an advanced age, and Dr. Adamson is 
perhaps its most prominent preacher in active service. His 
pastorates have been at Perth and in Edinburgh. In the latter 
city he is recognized as one of the most efficient spiritual forces 
in the whole city. Asan editor he has had charge of the 
“ Evangelical Repository ” and the “‘ Christian News.” He has 
written extensively on theological subjects, and has been repeat- 
edly called to churches in England and the United States, one 
of these calls being to be co-pastor with Dr. Joseph Parker in 
the City Temple of London. In the movement of the denomina- 
tions the tendency is toward a speedy union of the Congrega- 
tionalists of Scotland and the Evangelical Union, both of which 
stand for the same great principles of loyalty to Christ, to the 
Word of God, and to the individual conscience. In hastening 
this event Dr. Adamson will no doubt play a conspicuous part. 


The Forward Movement The London Congregational Union 
‘in London is considering a plan for a great 
advance in its work in London in 

connection with Westminster Chapel. The Rev. Robert F. 
Horton has been made Chairman of the Union, and a scheme 
is under consideration for the appointment of a committee of 
twenty-one members, of whom nine shall be deacons or members 
of Westminster Chapel, to have full control of the whole work, 
and to raise a special fund to meet the expenses. Westminster 
Chapel is the largest Congregational church building in London, 
and probably in England. Its days of greatest prosperity were 
during the saintly ministry of Samuel Martin. It is located not 


very far from Westminster Abbey, in the heart of a residential 


district, and is believed to be admirably adapted for a kind of 
Congregational cathedral which will be the center of activity 
in Christian work and the representative pulpit of the denomi- 
nation in the city. The plan under consideration is to employ 
an evening preacher who shall carry on the work of the parish, . 
undertaking all the usual necessary pastoral duties. ‘“ With 
the view of securing a representative pulpit, the committee is to 
arrange for a series of six two-montnly engagements of minis- 
ters, either from London or the country, who shall preach and 
conduct the worship on Sunday morning, and devote the week 
to initiating or maintaining such methods of Christian service 
as the circumstances may permit. On the Sunday afternoons 
there are to be conferences, at which the morning or evening 
preacher is to assist. The provision of a House which may 
serve as a settlement for young men lodging in London, and ~ 
who may thus be secured and trained for the work of the Church, 
is also contemplated.” It will be seen that this plan makes 
Westminster Chapel the most prominent pulpit of the denomi- 
nation in London, and makes those who shall take part in its 


- ministry practically like the canons of an English cathedral. 


At this distance the plan seems most admirable, combining all 
the advantages of a settled pastorate and of an itinerant 
ministry, and also providing for the ablest preaching in the 
locality where it is most needed. 
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Books and Authors 


Mr. Collingwood’s Ruskin 


To us it seems a mistake to write the life of a min 
before his material part has disappeared from mortal sight. 
Whether his body be hal: and his mind fi m_ or his body 
lingering in weakness and his mind outworn with conflict 
and labor, the imaginatioa of the writer is sensitive to 
many important phases of life and work which a few 
years of that clearing of vision which comes after the final 
separation would leave quite forgotten. ‘There is in such 
writing a tende:ness—natural, surely, and not to be 
reproved—but different in usefulness to the public from 
the later and more wholesom? tenderness of a lengthened 
perspective. This seems especially true when a man of 
powerful individuality has chosen to tell his own story. 
And when that man is Mr. John Ruskin, who in “ Fors 
Clavigera ” and in “ Preterita’ presents himself most truly 
and vitally, with a pungent wit and graphic charm pecul- 
iarly his own, we fiad it hard to be grateful to his biog- 
rapher. In these two books, added to the personal writing 
_ so frequent in all his volumes, we have the essence of the 
man, with his pure life and irritable temper; his sincere 
love of the good and virulent hatred of evil; his directness 
and beauty of expression, with uncertain logic ; his unusual 
power of application, so often obscured by detail. So that 
to us it is a far more inspiring lesson in biozraphy to see 
the man as he depicts himself than to contemplate the 
smoothed, caressed, and adored idol which Mr. Colling- 
wood puts before us. Perhaps a disciple in such close 
and admiring relation to his master cannot be expected to 

give us a true picture of a personality so willful, obstinate, 
- and domineering, nor to render an unbiased éstimate of 
his writings. Indeed, such an estimate is complicated by 
the very virtues which are Mr. Ruskin’s especial mark. 
He is like a prickly ball which has caught many a brilliant 
bit of color and form, many a worn and useless fragment ; 
but to pull out from the medley the valuable pieces needs 
cautivus and delicate handling. For his intense convic- 
tion, which constantly leads him to extreme exaggeration 
and even to false statement of facts, impresses itself most 
vividly upon his reader. It is that very intensity which 


makes whatever object is under his observation loom as . 


so mighty that it fills the foreground, and for the moment 
dwarfs everything else, so that his immediate conclusion 
is, ‘This you must do, thus you must believe, or you 
are a fool and blind!’ Yet this, again, is the very quality 
of high ideality which is what will endure as the active 
part of the leaven which Mr. Ruskin has given the world 
as his part in its cleansing. And this quality it is, in him 
as in Carlyle, which, loving the right and hating the 
wrong—right and wrong always of their own peculiar 
interpretation—forces their entire confidence in the Spirit 
_ whose organ they believe themselves to be, and carries 
them out of themselves, raised upon wings of such elo- 
quence as will forever draw the hearts of men to faith. 
Like Carlyle, Mr. Ruskin is a man of great vanity com- 
b.ned with humility ; but he is more difficult to attack : first, 
because of the usual nature of his subjects ; second, because 
he can always turn another front. The trouble is that such 
men, possessed as they are by their own visions, think it 
no ill to write flit contradictions. Not that they are inten- 
tionally false. Far from it! They are most truthful of 
intention. It is simply the defect of their qualities, and 
the world must consent to take them as they are. There- 
fore men yet upon the scene have found it hard to make 
headway in criticising Mr. Ruskin, because from his own 
writing he can convict or support as he chooses, in asser- 
tions related to only a part of the question ; truly related 
to the part, it may be, but false as to the whole. Mr. 
Ruskin’s work, however, has not the solidity of base of 
Carlyle’s. He has always suffered from premature finish. 
Consequently he has always had to be correcting his own 
earlier work, and has been unable to throw off habits of 


1 The Life of John Ruskin. By W.G. Collingwood, M.A. 2 Vols. H - 
ton, & Boston. 2 Vols ough 
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forming hasty conclusions founded upon insufficiently ex- 
amined premises, yet illumined by a highly wrought style. 
Such habits diminish, of necessity, his value as a writer upon 
social, economic, or geologic questions, except so far as the 
gift, already spoken of, of keen insight has made such work 
suggestive of possibilities. 

But the world will love Mr. Ruskin as a critic of art; 
and the general knowledge of him will be upon that side. 
It is not at all our belief that therein lies the value of 
his life. It seems to us to be chiefly in the lifting up 
of his beautiful voice in adoration of the ideal life of the 
spirit acting in the body. But his own claims as a critic 
of art are so peremptory that they convince the laity that 
what has required so much labor must be thoroughly done. 
To the world of artists, however, it might be truly said 
that Mr. Ruskin’s tireless study has been absolutely fruit- 
less, if not very injurious. ‘ Truth! Truth !” is his cry. 
‘ Truth! Truth!” is also the cry of the artist ; but all the 
wearisome investigations and analyses through which Mr. 
Ruskin plods in page after page of his printed work, and 
to which he tells us that he has given many an hour of 
physical effort besides, are to the artist a most tedious and 
disagreeable puzz'e. To Mr. Ruskin the whole must 
always be more beautiful than the part; to the artist the 
whole is frequently null: to Mr. Ruskin truth must include 
knowledge ot fact ; to the artist knowledge of fact is often 
most to be avoided: to Mr. Ruskin Nature is always right ; 
to the artist she is usually wrong. Add to these general dif- 
ferences sentimentality, and the war of the artistic tempera- 
ment with this “ gentle priest of the Philistines” is enough 
explained. And is it not a curious thing that he who of all 
men would seem least governed by the conventional should 
be read and beloved most of all by the British Philistine! It 
is greatly to be feared that he has persuaded the Philistine 
that he sees, and even that he sees better than others ; while 
his eyes are still bound from the perception of real beauty, 
and his sight is worse than blindness. Let us hope that 
the better sense and keener artistic feeling of the Ameri- 
cans may save them from this danger! Whistler’s lecture 
at Oxford was crowded as Mr. Ruskin’s were ; but perhaps 
one in a hundred of the artist’s audience really understood 
him and learned to see ; while it would not be rash to say 
that ninety-nine in a hundred of the writer’s audience under- 
stood him and followed their blind leader in blindness. 

But no such severity of comment is needed upon Mr. 
Ruskin’s contribution to esthetics. False as his practical 
artistic theories are, he has made clear and attractive a great 
many matters relating to poetry. The old confusion between 
the poetry of plastic art and other poetry has only been 
increased by him; and, in an artist’s belief, cannot be ex- 
plained in words, nor made evident to any but the elect— 
whose number cannot be enlarged by study, but only by 
the slow growth of generations. Nor should we fail to 
give jistice to Mr. Ruskin’s kind heart, which has led him 
to lavish generosity from his private fortune in gifts to 
friends, museums, and social experiments of his own or 
others, and in his self-sacrificing and untiring labor in be- 
half of any scheme of benevolence which suited his social, 
political, or economic theories. 

To return to the book before us, Mr. Collingwood’s 
careful classification ought to please even his master’s re- 
quiring taste for detail in such matters. The Contents, 
the Bibliography, the Catalogue of Drawings, the Index— 
each is valuable; but the Chronology notes such trivial 
circumstances that we wonder not to find recorded the 
hour of Mr. Ruskin’s birth, or the date of his first smile! 
The few prints from his drawings are fair examples of his 
delicate care for form and close portraiture of place or 
thing, and bear the stamp of his personality. The por- 


traits really present the man in his growth, beginning with 


the young, slender figure and bright face; going on to the 
man, in a reproduction of his own water-color, with a deli- 
cate, wistful beauty; older ~yet, at fifty-two, with strongly 
marked Scotch features, singularly reminding us of Car- 
lyle; and ending with the aged prophet with the wild 
gleam in his eye, oddly like Leonardo. 

Daring this hasty glance at Mr. Ruskin and his work we 
have refrained from quoting his own words, partly because 


| 
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the extracts with which we could illustrate are so many, and 
partly because each one could be capped with one of oppo- 
site meaning; but to point our assertion that the value of 
Mr. Ruskin’s work is moral, and not intellectual or artistic, 
we choose the following words of noble character and 
inspiring directness. ‘They were addressed to his Oxford 
audience at the end of one of his lectures in 1883, 
entitled “‘The Art of England.” Apropos of the St. 
Christopher drawings of Francesca, he quickly turns from 
Oxford to the image of the stream of life. ‘That ford, 
gentlemen, for ever—know what you may, hope what 
you may, believe what you may—you have to pass bare- 
foot. For it is a baptism as well as a ford, and the waves 
of it, as the sands, are holy. Your youthful days in this 
place are to you the dipping of your feet in the brim of 
the river, which is to be manfully stemmed by you all 
your days; not drifted with, nor toyed upon. Fallen 
leaves enough it is strewn with, of the flowers of the for- 
est; moraines enough it bears, of the ruin of the brave. 
Your task is to cross it ; your doom may be to go down with 
it, to the depths out of which there is nocrying. Trav- 
erse it staff in hand, and with loins girded, and with 
whatsoever law of Heaven you know, for your light. On 
the other side is the Promised Land, the Land of the 


Leal.” 


Currents of Recent Thought 


Professor C. C. Everett writes in the Vew World for June 
upon “ Tennyson and Browning as Spiritual Forces.” They 
are the special representatives of a generation which no longer 
draws a sharp line of separation between the sacred and the 
profane, as of old, but sees in life something of the sacred- 
ness of religion, and in religion all the naturalness of life. 
But they had each his special interest in different aspects 
of religion. To Tennyson religion was largely a matter of 
faith in immortality. To Browning it was chiefly joy in the 
divine presence. The one was more burdened with the sense 
of human suffering and sin; the other more glad in the clear 
insight of faith. The one represents more of the realistic and 
human aspect of ethics and religion; the other rather the ideal 
aspect. Together they have presented the higher life in its 
fullness ; together they have done that which no one singer 
could have accomplished. . . . The Rev. George Batchelor, on 
“ The Triple Standard in Ethics,” declares that the scientific 
doctrine of heredity, as commonly understood and applied in 
ethics, has become a baleful superstition. The doctrine that 
acquired characters are inherited, which is the basis of Spen- 
cer’s ethical system, has no scientific basis, at least in psycholo- 
gy. In applying the doctrine of heredity to mankind, with 
Galton, “the hereditary tradition which is not in the blood is 
constantly confounded with that which flows from father to 
son.” There is no evidence that mankind have been apprecia- 
bly improved by the inheritance of acquired characters, but 


much to show that the progress has been made by improvement. 


in the traditions of the race—through heredity of the intellect, 
not of the blood. . . . The Rev. J. H. Crooker, writing of “ The 
Congregational Polity,’ says that the difficulties and disasters 


of Congregationalists have largely come from uveglect of Congre- 
gational principles. ‘“ There should have been no serious and 
permanent split between Trinitarians and Unitarians in New 


England seventy years ago. If both parties had been more 
loyal to the Congregational polity, it would have been better for 
all concerned.” 

The LZducational Review for June has an able paper on 
“ Plans of Organization for School Purposes,” by Superintend- 


ent Draper, of Cleveland. School boards do not often loot the 


treasury, but they do what is worse through favoritism to incom- 
petent teachers, whereby the public schools lose hold on public 
confidence. He insists that the complete separation of school 
administration from municipal business is an indispensable 
reform. He strongly commends the Cleveland plan, which cre- 
ates a school director directly responsible to the people, with a 
superintendent responsible to him—the former managing the 
business department and the latter the instruction department of 
administration. .. . President Thwing, of Cleveland, writes 
upon “ The Newspaper and the College,” presenting and com- 
menting upon a series of letters to him on that subject from 
prominent journalists. Among these Mr. H. T. Finck, of the 
New York “ Evening Post,” suggests that the college newspaper 
should be converted into a “course ”’ for intending journalists, 
with a professor as adviser and critic—the college paying part 
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of the expenses, and accepting the literary work thus done as a 
part of the college curriculum. The glaring faults of the college 
papers would thus be avoided, and college journalism become a 


- true school of the art. President Thwing insists on college 


education, at once broad and special, as the best preparation 
for first-rate journalism, with at least two post-graduate years of 
study in history, sociology, and the English language and litera- 
ture. . .. Professor Hart, of Harvard, describes “ University 
Participation” as an improvement on University Extensior, 
especially for the class most likely to appreciate its advantages. 
The idea is a general plan of teachers’ normal courses. The 
object is the training of teachers already in service ; the sub- 
jects, those commonly taught in primary and grammar schools, 
with some reference also to the secondary; the methods, 
active, scientific, “intensive ” rather than extensive, with free 
use of apparatus, collections, and libraries ; the expenses, in some 
measure, to be borne by the universities. The desideratum is to 
help “ the-large bodies of helpless teachers in public schools, 
who have most opportunity and least preparation for the 
improvement of the education of the country at large. . . . Pro- 
fessor von Holst, of Chicago, in a book review notices the con- 
current statements of Professor Woodrow Wilson and the Hon. 
H. C. Lodge, to the effect that ‘one need not be a Southerner to 
assert that for forty years the opinions of the Southern States’ 
Rights school were the absolutely uncontradicted creed of the 
whole American pecple.” On this he remarks that if this were 
true, and the whole truth, “ the North would stand in a truly 
awful predicament.” 

In the Catholic World for June Father Ryder, of Birming- 
ham, England, writes on “The Proper Attitude of Catholics 
Toward Modern Biblical Criticism.” He recommends “a little 
more confidence in science, a little less confidence in scientific 
men.” He remarks that, though so much is said of the conflict © 
of reason and faith, it is “ often apparent that neither reason nor 
faith has gone down into the battle.” 

In an address on “ The Defects of New England Sabbath 
Laws,” reported in Our Day for May, the Rev. W. F. Crafts 
deciares that Massachusetts stands lowest in New England, and | 
one of the six lowest in the Union, in regard to the guarding of 
the rest-day by law. — 

In Dr. Salmond’s Critical Review for April Dr. Marcus 
Dods, of Edinburgh, reviews the work of Professor Stevéns, of 
Yale, on “ The Pauline Theology.” It is not only, he says, the 
first attempt of an English-speaking theologian to give an 
ordered exposition of Paul’s thought ; it “‘ may be fairly ranked 
with the very best Pauline literature,” and is, on the whole, “the 
truest presentation we have of the Pauline theology.” 


Abraham Lincoln. By John T. Morse, Jr. 2 Vols. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) This life of Abraham Lincoln is one in the 
admirable series of American Statesmen now in process of publi- 
cation by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and is one of the very 
best of the series. With the exception of one or two passages, 
where his religious prejudices appear, or possibly a kind of in- 
stinctive protest against a false religionism which he has run 
against in some other biography of Lincoln, Mr. Morse’s book 
appears to us singularly dispassionate. This is not to say that 
we always agree with him. We do not believe that it is true 
that Mr. Lincoln gained the nomination for the Presidency be- 
cause Mr. Seward had been too conspicuous and he himself was 
so little known; we believe, on the contrary, that his nomination 
was the result of a very true perception by the American people 
that the qualities needed for a great crisis evidently approaching 
were conspicuously absent in Mr. Seward and conspicuously 
present in Mr. Lincoln. Nor do we believe that Mr. Morse does 
full justice to Mr. Greeley—not that his criticism of Mr. 
Greeley’s sometimes erratic and inconsistent course is too 
severe, but it is unaccompanied by any adequate recognition of 
the steiling honesty cf that eccentric but very genuine man. 
Per contra, his condemnation of the selfish morality of such an 
Abolitionist as Wendell Phillips, who was willing that the South 
should secede and keep up slavery provided the North was re- 
lieved from responsibility for it, is not unjust. Mr. Morse’s 
treatment of what he calls the “McClellan Drama” is an 
admirable specimen of a fair and judicial temper in dealing with 
a very difficult problem. Nor can one read it without 
enhanced respect, not only for the practical good sense and the 
unfailing patience of Mr. Lincoln, but for his real military 
sagacity. Without undertaking to compare this life of Abraham 
Lincoln with the many which have preceded it, we are inclined 
to think that it may be accepted by the general reader, and cer- 
tainly by young persons to whom Abraham Lincoln is little more 
than a name, as the best biography for the purpose of securing 
a general sketch of the Civil War, and a fair and not too highly 
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-colored portrait of the great President whose statesmanship led 
‘us through that war to a safe and prosperous conclusion. 


Verbum Dei; The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1893. By 
Robert F. Horton, M.A. (Macmillan & Co, New York.) Without 
‘derogation to other excellent series of Lectures on Preaching 
upon the Lyman Beecher foundation at the Yale Seminary, we 
‘think it legitimate to say that this book stands next and very 
near to the series by Henry Ward Beecher and by Phillips Brooks. 
It is much simpler in its theme than the Henry Ward Beecher lec- 
‘tures, and perhaps simpler even than the Phillips Brooks lectures. 
The one thought which pervades this book is that the preacher 
is a prophet ; that the Word of God is God manifesting himself 
in the hearts of men; that this Word of God comes to his 
prophets now as truly as it ever came to them; that, for in- 
stance, the “Imitatio Christi,” the writings of Luther, the ser- 
mons of Maurice, Thomas Erskine, Horace Bushnell, are all 
words of God—true prophetic messages ; and that the preacher 
‘is to recognize in himself a messenger charged with a message, 
and is to prepare himself first to receive from God, and then to 
-give forth as from God, that message to men. We believe that 
in this book Dr. Horton has brought out a truth greatly needed 
in our time; that without the recognition of this truth the 
preacher is not a prophet at all, but a mere scribe; and that, 
‘while prophecy will never lose its power, so, on the other hand, 
-scribism will never possess power, howsoever it may equip itself 
with learning or with rhetorical arts. ‘We wish that Dr. Horton 
could deliver these lectures in every theological seminary, and 
could give the pith of them in at least one sermon before every 
association, council, presbytery, and other ecclesiastical assem- 
blage of every denomination in the United States. We espe- 


-Cially wish he could have preached such a sermon before the | 


late Presbyterian General Assembly. 


Dr. Arthur Brooks’s memorial sermon, preached upon the 
-death of his brother, Bishop Brooks, of Massachusetts, is pub- 
lished by the Harpers in their White and Black Series, with 
three portraits of the Bishop. It is characterized by the same 
“Spirit of spiritual simplicity that belonged to all that his brother 
ever did. In this connection we notice also a little volume of 
editorials reprinted from the Boston “Advertiser” by its edi- 
‘tor, Mr. M. C. Ayres (George H. Ellis, publisher). It is a strik- 
ing illustration of the extent of Dr. Brooks’s influence that one 
of the leading daily papers of Boston should have made him so 
often the theme of its editorial utterances, of the character of 
‘that influence that these editorial utterances should be so full of 
a deep and active Christian spirit, and of the permanence of that 
influence that they should be worthy of being brought together 
in book form. Apart from these considerations, the book is 
valuable as a contribution to the current history of the times, the 
history of its religious thought and life. 


Inspiration and Inerrancy; A History and a Defense, by 
‘Henry Preserved Smith, containing the Original Papers on Bib- 
lical Scholarship and Inspiration (Robert Clarke & Co.), has a 
‘value apart from the fact that it is an official statement of the 
Biblical position of Professor Smith, the history of the circum. 
‘stances which gave rise to the publication of the papers, and the 
Professor’s defense. We believe that in the future Professor 
Smith and Dr. Briggs will be reckoned among the defenders of the 
Scripture against those whose mistaken defense of it has brought 
itinto disrepute. Professor Smith’s indictment of that mistaken 
defense as causing shipwrecks of faith without number is very 
vigorous and effective, though too long for us to quote here. 


The Holy Spirit in Missions, six lectures by A. J. Gordon, 
D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company), presents the cause and 
work of missions on the highest possible plane, as a work of the 
Spirit of God moving on and in the hearts of men. While some 
interpretations of history will be doubted, and some incidents 
narrated will be received with skepticism, the general spirit of 
the book, as a witness to the living presence of the living God 
in his Church, and a fulfillment of the promise of Christ to be 
always with his Church while it is carrying out his commis- 
sion, is admirable. : : 


The multiplication of treatises in the department leaves us 
perplexed to decide what is best. Zhe Foundations of Rhetoric, 
by Adams S. Hill, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory 
in Harvard University (Harper & Brothers, New York), is a text- 
book suitable for pupils not far advanced. In fact, the intro- 
duction is a simple and brief grammar. For an elementary 
text-book it will serve a good purpose. 


One of the latest additions to the charming set of volumes 
which contain the work of Mr. William Winter is his address 
on George William Curtis, a eulogium warm with friendship, 
poetic in expression, generous in appreciation, and just in its 
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final estimate. Mr. Winter has written nothing which brings 
out more clearly the generosity of his imagination and the 
loyalty of his devotion. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, by Walter F. Adeney, M.A. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son), is the latest volume in the Expositor’s 
Bible, and treats this period of Jewish history in a thoroughly 
intelligent and admirable spirit. For the understanding of these 
books the historic setting rather than textual exegesis is needed, 
and this historic setting Dr. Adeney has well given. 


Vermont: A Study of Independence, by Rowland E. Robin- 
son (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is the latest volume in the ad- 
mirable series of American Commonwealths. It is fitly charac- 
terized as a study of independence. To this day the sturdy 
character of the Puritan is nowhere better preserved than in the 
State of Vermont. 


Literary Notes 


—The Chicago Kindergarten College has put into pamphlet 
form Miss Elizabeth Harrison’s “ Story of Christopher Colum. 
bus for Little Children.” 

—Harper & Brothers have added to their “ Black and White 
Series ’? Mr. Chadwick’s address on George William Curtis, 
delivered before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

—The second volume of the illustrated edition of Green’s 
‘Short History of the English People” carries the work down 
through the English Reformation. Two more volumes will be 
needed to complete this edition. 

—A very attractive souvenir edition of Miss Harriet Monroe’s 
‘¢ Columbian Ode” has recently been published, with appropri- 
ate decorative devices and a striking cover design. The little 
book bears the imprint of W. Irving Way, Chicago. 

—It is reported that Hall Caine will leave Cumberland and 
return to the Isle of Man, where he has taken Greeba Castle, 
an old battlemented house high up the side of Greeba Moun- 
tain, near Peel, and among the fisher folk of whom Cap’n Davy 
is a good type. He is writing a new story called “ The Prophet.” 

—We have received a tract on New Testament Baptism 
(unsectarian), by the Rev. C. C. Harrah, to be obtained of the 
author, Newton, Iowa. His object is to show that the baptism 
of the New Testament is spiritual; that water baptism is only 
a symbol, and the form of its administration not of vital impor- 
tance. ‘These principles are put simply, clearly, and in a wholly 
unsectarian spirit. 

—Mr. Howells, writing in “ McClure’s Magazine ” of his own 
novels, says: “I have always taken the most satisfaction in ‘A 
Modern Instance.’ I have there come closest to American life 
as I know it. ‘Silas Lapham’ is the most successful novel I 
have published, except ‘ A Hazard of New Fortunes,’ which has 
sold nearly twice as many copies as any of the rest. I attribute 
this possibly to the fact that the scene is laid in New York; the 
public throughout the couaotry is far more interested in New 
York than in Boston. New York, as Lowell once said, is a 
huge pudding, and every town and village has been helped to a 
slice, or wants to be.” 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Thompson, Edward M. Handbook of Greek and Latin Palzographv. 
aero Herbert. Negative Beneficence and Positive Beneficence. $2. 
Kipling, Rudyard. Many Inventions. 
Stratenus, Louisa. Suspected. 
T. & T. CLARK, EDINBURGH 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s sons, New York.) 
Bayne, Peter, LL.D. The Free Church of Scotland. $2 25. 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Scott, William A. The Repudiation of State Debts. $1.50. | 
Piepenbring, C. H. Theology of the Old Testament. $1.75. 
DODD MEAD & CO.. NEW YORK 
Schouler, James, LL.D. Thomas Jefferson $1. 
Trollope, Anthony. Phineas Finn. 3 Vols. $3.75. 
WILLIAM DRYSDALE & CO.. MONTREAL 
Thompson, Rev. John, D.D. The Lambs in th: Fold. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO.. NEW YORK 
Watson, Augusta Campbell. Dorothy the Puritan. §r. 
- JOHN J. HOOD, PHILADELPHIA 
Praise inSong. (Collection of Hymns ) 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
The Riverside Song Book. Arranged by W. M. Lawrence and O. Blackman. 


cts. 
Oliphant, Mrs. Thomas Chalmers. $n 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Bloodgood, Rev. J. D. Personal Reminiscences of the War. $1. 
D. LOTHROP CO.,. BOSTON 
Sidney, Margaret. Whittier with the Children. $1. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Hodson, Joseph M. Howto Begin to Live Forever. 60 cts. . 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Madan, Falconer. Buoksin Manuscript. (Imported.) $250 
T. FISHER UNWIN, LONDON 
(Impo:ted by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York ) 
Bourdillon, F. W. Sursum Corda. $1. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., NEW YORK 
Bangs, John Kendrick. Toppleton’s Client. $1. 
Brooks, Henry S. A Catastrophe in Bohemia, and Other Stories. $1. 
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Correspondence 
Union Seminary 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


At a meeting of the Directors of this 
Seminary held on the 13th inst., the for- 
mal acceptance by the Rev. A. C. McGif- 
fert, D.D., of his appointment to the 
Washburn Professorship of Church His- 
tory was received ; also the acceptance by 
the Rev. William Adams Brown of bis ap- 
pointment as Instructor in Systematic 
Theology. 

Professor C. A. Briggs, D.D., will con- 
tinue his work in the department of Bibli- 
cal Theology as hitherto. 

Provision will be made so that none of 
the students of Union Seminary shall suf- 
fer from the restrictions laid upon the 
Presbyterian Board of Education by Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
E. M. KINGSLEY, 

Recorder. 


A Convention of Capitalists to 
Solve the Labor Question 


To the Editors of The Christian Union ; 

Capitalists stand in a most responsible 
position. Through the development of 
the industrial system, they are, by a cer- 
tain accident, at the summit of industrial 
concerns. Being owners and managers, 
they contro], to a degree which all the rest 
of society combined cannot control, the 
direction which industrial evolution shall 
take. The well or ill being of society 
rests, therefore, exceptionally in their 
hands. This makes their responsibility 
paramount. 

As yet they have not recognized their 
responsibility, and they have done nothing 
with their opportunities. But the respon- 
sibility cannot be evaded any longer. 
The time has come when the social prob- 
lem must be solved, and the industrial 
power and position of the capitalists re- 
quire them to take the lead in solving it. 
They must do this by the individual initi- 
ative which we all so prize, not by leaving 
it to the impersonal, irresponsible “ social 
system” to evolve progress and improve- 
ment without help. 

It is not difficult to see how this impor- 
tant move can be taken. A convention of 
the capitalists of the country should be 
held next fall for the purpose, and con- 
tinued annually. To prepare for the con- 
vention, the capitalists of every city and 
town should meet to consider the prob- 
lems and to organize representative com- 
mittees to arrange practical measures for 
the congress. These meetings should be 
monthly—all the capitalists of the city, in 


organized association, being their- basis. 


They should invite before them working 
men and women of every type, as well as 
special investigators, to hear their views 
and obtain suggestions. 

The convention should sit at least a 
weck. It would be better to continue a 
month, so that successive delegations of 
capitalists might attend and the plans be 
made wider, wiser, and completer. 

The ablest experts on the social situa- 
tion should be requested to prepare ad- 
dresses and outline policies, in order to 
make the congress to the fullest degree in- 
structive and practically effective. Com- 
mittees of action should be appointed to 
take immediate steps, in conjunction with 
the capitalists, to relieve the most pressing 
evils of the industrial system. They would 
rely upon the local associations of capital- 
ists to second and execute their proposals. 
Able men would take hold of organization, 


and details and fuller plans would soon 
unfold themselves. It is easy to see that 
the whole labor controversy would be 
placed on an absolutely new footing as 
soon as this was done, confidence replac- 
ing hostility. This is the American way 
of solving the most weighty question of 
the age, or of modern centuries. No ex- 
ample in the world could be truer to 
American traditions, nor given at an apter 
time than in this year of Columbian 
celebration. | 

Let American capitalists and leaders of 
thought and action bring the plan to 
realization without waiting. 

Morrison I. SwiFT. 
Boston, Mass. 


Discoveries at Thebes 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In response to my recent letter in The 
Christian Union, General C. W. Darling, 
of th: Oneida Historical Society, Utica, 
writes to me that he will be one of ten to 
subscribe $50 toward the special work of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund at Thebes, 
begun in February. Who will join with 
him? The quarto volume will be very 
valuable and its illustrations very interest- 
ing. Circulars furnished. 

WILLIAM C. WINSLOw, 

Vice-President, etc., Egyptian Exploration 


Fund. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Secret of Health 


Don’t worry. Don’t hurry. “Too swift 
arrives as tardy as too slow.”’ “Simplify !” 
simplify!” “simplify!” Don’t overeat. 
Don’t starve. “Let your moderation be 
known to all men.” Court the fresh air 
day and night. “Oh, if you knew what 
was in the air!” Sleep and rest abund- 
antly. Sleep is nature’s benediction. Spend 
less nervous energy each day than 
you make. Be cheerful. “A light heart 
lives long.” Think only healthful thoughts. 
‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.” ** Seek peace and pursue it.” “ Work 
like amau; but don’t be worked to death.” 
Avoid passion and excitement. A mo- 
ment’s anger may be fatal. Associate 
with healthy people. Health is contagious 
as well as disease. ‘Don’t carry the 
whole world on your shoulders, far less 
the universe. Trust the Eternal.” Never 
despair. “Lost hope is a fatal disease.” 
“ If ye know these things, happy are ye if 
ye do them.”—Zaws of Life. 


A Queer Australian Animal 


It is less than a century since the Euro- 
pean hunted the platypus to his lair, the 
first published account of him having 
appeared inthe “ Naturalist’s Miscellany ” 
of London, in 1799. It would be interest- 
ing to know the effect that was made upon 
the first discoverer of this animated para 
dox—than which nature furnishes nothing 
more anomalous, in its combination of 
duck-like mandibles and webbed feet (the 
latter further equipped with spurs like the 
gamefowl, and claws like the true burrow- 
ing quadrupeds), mole-like eyes and otter- 
like fur, body of musquash and tail of 
beaver. One who was addicted to his cups 
might recognize in the creature merely the 
figment of an alcoholized brain, and an 
artist regard him as the prototype of one 
or another of those uncanny monsters 
which sprawl upon the floor of St. 
Anthony’s cave in Teniers’s bizarre pic- 
tures of the temptation of that holy charac. 
ter. Our earliest and, in fact, almost our 
sole accounts of the platypus are confined 


Three Things . 
That are Pure: 


Distilled water, 
Mountain air and 
Cleveland’s Baking 


| Powder. 
Cleveland's 
Baking Powder. 


“It’s Pure and Sure.” 


A quarter-pound can will be mailed free on 


receipt of 15 centsinstamps. CLEVELAND BAK- 
ING POWDER Co., 81 & 83 Fulton St., New York. 


to bald and literal descriptions of his ap- 
pearance and habitat, from which we learn 
that he is confined to Tasmania and the 
southern districts of Australia; and 
although his race has been thought to em- 
brace two or three species, it is now gen- 
erally agreed to consist of only one. 

You may repair many times to the 
favorite haunt of the platypus before you 
see him, and to discover the retreat to 
which he modestly retires on observing 

our presence is a task impossible, except 

y accident, to any other than a blackfel- 
low. To these cunning hunters, however, 
there are no secrets of beast or bird ; their 
unerring instinct tells them when the 
platypus, diving near the edge of the 
stream, is in quest of food, or when he is 
seeking the submerged entrance to his 
burrow; and they will advise you either 
where to point your gun in expectation of 
the animal’s reappearance, or where to dig 
in the bank in confidence of striking the 
grass-lined nest wherein he dwells and 
rears his remarkable family.— Scrzbner’s 


Magazine. 
That 
Tired Feeling 


Prevails with its most enervating and discouraging 
effect in spring and early summer, when the days 
grow warmer and the toning effect of the cold air is 
gone. Hood’s Sarsaparilla speedily overcomes ‘‘ that 
tired feeling,’”’ whether caused by change of climate, 
season, or life, by overwork or illness, and imparts 
that feeling of strength and self-confidence which is 
comforting and satisfying. It also cures sick head- 
ache, biliousness, indigestion, and dyspepsia. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures 


Where other preparations fail. Be sure to get 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Itis Peculiar to Itself. 


.HOOD’S PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 


i 
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SULLIVAN 
CLUB 


On Saturday, June 9th, a party of one hun- 
dred physicians, railroad and newspaper men 
rode on the splendid new vestibule train, with 
a milea-minute engine, on the Ontario & 
Western R.R., to visit Sullivan County, and 
were delighted and impressed by the beauty of 
the landscape, the variety of the scenery—lake, 
mountain, forest, and valley—the expansive 
views and poetic charm. Every acre of this 
section is bound to be occupied by health- 
seekers from all over the country. As the 
nearest mountain region to the metropolis, it 
is the natural outing-place and playground for 
the three million people in and around New 
York. ~Sullivan County air, with its wonderful 
sleep-giving qualities, is as valuable commer- 
cially as any gold mine, oil well, or quarry. 

Accident has drawn public attention in this 
direction, and the whole region is being 
boomed. “ There is a tide in the affairs of 


men which, taken at the flood, leads on to— 


Sullivan County.” The railway facilities have 
been improved, new cars, faster engines, and 
splendid depots provided, the distance short- 
ened, and travel is easy. Lakes are being 
stocked with trout, cottages and club-houses 
erected, and roads built; in short, enterprise 
is rampant. 

Just as Bar Harbor, the Thousand Islands, 
Lenox, Southampton, Chautauqua, Twilight 
Park, Onteora, and a score of other places have 
grown into prominence, so will Sullivan County. 
It has all the elements of success; healthful- 
ness, beauty, fishing and hunting privileges. Its 
attractions are known of all men. 

To have interested 400 representative fam- 
ilies in so short a time is simply marvelous, 
and with present resources it only needs time 
to transform the Club tract into a Paradise. 

On January Ist shares of stock, each carrying 
one-half acre building site, were offered at 
$100. On April 15th the price was raised to 
$125, and on July 15th it will again advance to 
$150. The Club House is under way; thirty 
cottages are to be built this year; and as many 
more are promised next season. Before you 
know it the stock will be worth $200. + 

Remember that the Club owns 4,600 acres, 
its capital stock comprises 1,000 shares, ‘each 
share carrying a ¥%4-acre building site, making 
a total of 500 acres. When all of the stock is 
taken, some 4,000 acres will still remain, and 
the profits from their sale will benefit all of 
the stockholders. 

Address 


The Sullivan Co. Club 


1300 Broadway, New York 


See list of 400 shareholders. 


SHAREHOLDERS OF THE 
SULLIVAN COUNTY CLUB 


Allen S. Apgar. 
Mrs. G. H. Allen. 
Robert C. Alexander. 
Chas. L. Andrews. 
Lawrence W. Ahrens. 
Eugene Kelly Austin. 

Imer Allen. 
Mrs. Mary F. Barney. 
Elizabeth A. Bernhard. 
Marshal Barber. 
Louis Berg. 

as. Wilton Brooks. 

- Romaine Brown. 

Wm. Delavan Baldwin. 
Wm. Henry Baldwin. 


WmaA 

A.B nchard, M.D. 
Anna Barton. 

Chas. E. Brown. 

Miss Harriet A. Butler. 
Miss Mary M. Butler. 

H. Be 


Mrs. Ida W. Burke. 
ane C. Baker. 
rs. Anna C. Burdsall. 


Miss Belle Bovee. 
Andrew D. Bloodgood. 
Frank C. Bishop. 
Harold Brown. 
Wm. Allen Butler. 
Chas. Henry Butler. 
Mrs. Marcia F. Butler. 
Gen. Lewis T. Barney. 
Edward N. Bunce. 
Prof. Charles B. Brush. 
Ernest Benger. 

Henry k. Beekman. 

|. N. S. Brewster. 
Edward Burr, U.S.A. 
Lucius E. Clark. 

Dr. Arch. M. Campbell. 
R. B. Contant, M. 

G. Howard Chamberlain. 


Chas. R. Co yer. 


N. E. Clar 
Mrs. 
Miss Eliza T. Chisholm. 


William Caldwell. 
Mrs. Emily L. Collins. 
Charles H. Coffin. 
Fran Carr. 

Francis M. Coleman. 

Francis J. 
Miss Mary Campbell. 
Howard Clarkson. 
George M. Coit. 

W. S. Canfield. 
Edwin W. 
Henry D 

Frederick S. Cook. 
Warren A. Conover. 
Frank E. Conover. 
Geo. W. Corliss. 
Wm. Coverl ly. 
Francis D. Carley. 
Mrs. Anna B. Crane. 
Israel Crane. 

Thos. H. Cuthell. 


F. Doyle. 
Manning DeFrece. 
A. B. DeF rece. 
H. Ditmas. 
Franklin DeFrece. 
rs. Sophia DeFrece. 
R. Clarence Dorsett. 
Wm. L. D 
Alexander e. 
W. Dubo 


St. 
Henry B. Dwight. 
Daniel P. Darling. 
Otto A. Draubt. 
Frank Drinkwater. 
Dwight, Jr. 
Rev. Drury. 


A. J. Eccles. 
Rev. M. Field. 
d. 


S. J. Freeman. 
B. P. Fairchild. 
m. A. Force. 
Peter U. Fowler. 
Isaac V. Fowler. 


S. Fitch. 
Robert N. F 


Stillman 

Miss Janet Flagg. 
Robert M. Gallaway. 
Theodore Goldsmit 
E. Grant. 

Mrs. F. E. Grant. 
Floyd Grant. 
Freeman C. Goffe. 
Shepard D. Gilbert. 
Henry W. Grimwood. 
Edna W. Grimwood. 
Abraham Garrison. 
Miriam M. Greeley. 
Charles Goodyear, Jr. 
Samuel Green. 

Lewis Gregory. 


Mrs. Emma Harden. 


Gustav Heidelberg. 
rs. S. I. Hurtt. 
Dr. Everitt Hasbrouck. 
ob E. Hedges. 
m. H. Helm, M.D. 


Frederick W. Holls. 
Hildbergh. 

A. Hodge. Jr. 
Miss Grace C: Hedges. 

rs. E. W. Hedges. | 

Roe S. F. Holmes. 
ohn A. Hilton. 

enry Hosford. 
Frank R. Houghton. 
H. B. Henson. 
Henry F. Herkner. 
Edgar F. Haviland. 
William B. Howland. 
Holt. 


Joseph Hallock, 

Albert E. Hamilton. 
Chester Huntin 

. A. Hagy, M. 

‘rank 
Eliza M. Jennings. 
John Jardine. 

Alfr ones. 
Mrs. Alexena M. Johnson. 
W. S. Johnston. 
Frank S. Jones. 
John H. Keeler. 
oudinot Keith. 
Warren G. Kimball. 
Herman F. Kudlich. 
George C. Kobbe. 
Alex. P. W. Kinnan. 
Mrs. C. O. M. Kinnan. 
A. O. Kittredge. 
Ketchum. 


ames V. Lawrence. 
m. Fred. Lawrence. 
Walter S. Logan. 
Mrs. F. E. Lawrence. 
Walter W. Law. 
Theo. H. Lee. 
ffingwe 
E. Leupp 
. Fred. 
os. S. Lockwood. 
mma B. Louderback. 
Mrs. Isabella S. Loveland. 
Col. Frank C. Loveland. 
Wm. H. Mackey. 
Timothy 


A. E. Marshlana. 


. Martin. 
Payson Merrill. 
Col. Edwin A. McAlp‘n. 

ohn H. McClure. 

McBreen. 

Wm. McCarroll. 
Frederick J. Myers. 
Wm. A. Miller. 
Anson B. Mora 
Marg’tha Von Mitzlaff. 
Wm. L. Malcolm. 


amuel Marsh. 
M. H. Mallory. 

Israel Minor, Jr. 
Miss Gertrude Moore. 
Mrs. Anna E. Moore. 
Norden. 

saac B. Noxon. 
Abraham Nelson. 
Isaac L. Miller. 
Wm. Naumburg. 
Max Naumburg. 


-John H. C. Nevius. 


Neville. 

John E. O’ Brien. 
atharine A. Olssen. 
ohn F. K. O’Connor. 

M. Offord, D.D. 
ohn A. Offord. 
homas L. Ogden. 


Chas. A. Osmun. 

Thos. S$. Ormiston. 
Franklin M. Olds. 
Phillips Phoenix. 

D. P. Parkhurst. 

Otis F. Presbery. 
Publisher Opinion. 
Pi 


. Perry. 
Rev. Madison C. Peters. 
Clayton Platt. 

redwell Richards. 

r. Henry N. Read. 
Isaac Read. 


plizabeth Alice Rae. 
Geo. W. Richardson, M.D. 
Renehan. 


Mrs. Anna Rieck. 
Merwin 
E.R 
obert S. 
Wm. E. Rockw 
Henry L. Rogers. 
Bradford Rhodes. 
ames A. Rich. 
enry Rosenberg. 
. W. F. Rutten 
ales F. 
Geo. J. Stengel. 
Miss Mary A. Smith. 
Horace H. Smith. 
Albert Stuercke. 
Mrs. Anna S. Smith. 
Luis F. Sass, M.D. 
Mrs. Josephine M. Scribner. 
Frank Seaman. 
Henry B. Slaven. 
ohn Stanton. 
rs. Ada L. Shiland. 
Minnie T. Shelton. 
Charles D. Simonson. 
Mason A. Stone. 
C. A. Stoddard, D.D. 
Wallis Smith. 
Edward B. Sherwood. 
Martin Schrenkeisen. 
Prof. David B. Scott. 
Mrs. Joan B. Simmon 
Harry C. Tunnell. 
Chas. H. Tillotson. 
ulia D. Talcott. 
has. B. Thurston. 
hurston. 


Prof. KR. H. Thurston. 

W. B. Tibbits. 

Bertha E Thurston. 

Hamilton B. Tompkins.. 

Loren W. Tuller. 

J. B. Turner. 

[john C, Valentine. 

rs. Clara M. Valentine. 

Edward W. Valentine. 

J. O. Voute. 

Von Kilch. 

Irene N. Vermilya. 

F. Vogelius. 
eorge W. Wallace. 

George M. Weld. 

Oscar P. Willmann. 


we W. Wall. 


Charles F. 

Ss 

Wi Ison. 
Wm Weston, M.D. 
Francis M. Weeks. 
William I. Walker. 
Marshall P. Wilder. 
Mrs. E. C. Whipple. 
Wood 


_ Geo. Watson, Jr. 


Miss Anna B. Williams. 
Geo. Whitefield. 

Geo. W. Wingate. 

Miss R. T. Williams. 


J. H. Worman, Outing. 


Wm. H. hg tin 


Miss Agnes Willmann. 
Louis DeV. Wilder, M.D. 


Wm. “Wilson 

Miss M. D. iIhelm. 
Miss Caroline Wilson. 
io 


Margaret Wood. 
Frank Yoran. 


Chas. G. Pease, M.D. 
Alfred A. Peck. 
George W. Pancoast. 
Mrs. C. L. Pierce. 
H. Reesing. 
Charles Read. 
Theodore H. Babcock. 
Geo. W. Bashford. 
Fred’k A. Rumpf. 
Anna B. Rogers. 
Chas. P. Rogers. 
Wm. Reynolds Brown. 
Henry S. Bowron. 
Mary Baker. 
Ada A. Berry. 
win F. Corey. 
Mrs. M. D Landon. 
Frank Lord. Robert G. Thomas. 
Charles H. Leland. Mrs. Emma W. Titus. 
A. L. Curry, M.D. | 
Joseph E. Chark, M.D. 
| R. C. Derby. 
John H. Dey. 
C. R. Dimond. 
Robert Dinwiddie. 
r. A. J. Watts. ) 
ula A. Marvin. 
as. R. T. McCarroll. 
Chas. Ely . 
Adam Engel. Theo. G. Ward. 
Geo. W. Mrs. Mary G. Waters. 
| 
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The Christian Union 


24 June, 893 


Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the mone 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Actor Place, N. Y. 


; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
= nion, Clintor. Hall, Astor Place, New York 

ity. 

Buena Vista, Md. Buena Vista Springs and Hotel 
and Surroundings. Jllustrated and Map. 

Blue Mountain Station, Md. Summering in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. A Haven of.Rest and 
Recreation. Biue Mountain House and Sur- 
roundings. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Its Manifold Attractions 
as a Health Resort, a Pleasure Resort, a Scenic 
Center,and a Residence City, together with a 
Collection of Facts concerning the Springs. 

Millboro’ Springs, Bath County, Va. A Health and 
Pleasure Resort. Description of Sanitarium, 
Home, and Cottages. 

Maine, Charming Inland Retreats of, Along the 
Maine Central Railroad. 

New Hampshire, Southwestern, A Description of. 
Issued by the Boston and Maine Railroad. 


World’s Fair Station, Chicago 

All trains of the Michigan Central, ‘‘the Niagara 
Falls Route,” stop at, and baggage can be checked 
to and from, Hyde Park Station (Fifty-third Street), 
three blocks from the Exposition Grounds and in 
the center of the World’s Fair hotel district. Addi- 
tional stops are made at Thirty-ninth Street and 
Twenty-second Street, and all trains now arrive at 
and depart trom New Central Station, Park Row 
and Twelfth Street, on the Lake Front, Chicago. 
For World’s Fair folder, containing valuable infor- 
mation, write to W_H. Underwood, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y 


Low Rates of Fare to Gettysburg via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

For the benefit of those wishing to visit the famous, 
world-renowned battlefield of Gettysburg, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets eo ig 26th to July 2d, good for return 
peng e until July 8:h, inclusive. The rate from 

ew York will be $7.70 and from Brooklyn $7 85, 
thus affording an unusual opportunity for a delight- 
ful and instructive trip to this historical ground. 


Along the Hudson River 

The charming scenery, the rare freshness of the 
country air, and the boundless attractions of the 
Hudson River towns will doubtless attract the usual 
multitude of summer comfort-seekers during the 
coming season. The New York Central runs through 
the heart of this choice section, and its facilities for 
traffic will be unsurpassed.—Brooklyn 

tagle. 


Map of the United States 
A large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted, and suitable for office or home use, is 
issued by the Burlington Route. Copies will be 
mailed to any address, on receipt of fifteen cents in 
postage, by P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent, C., B. 
Q. R. R., Chicago, 


To accommodate their patrons in this city the 
Delaware and Hudson R. RK. have opened a ticket 
agency and bureau of information intheir New York 
offices, 21 Cortlandt Street, where illustrated guides, 
maps, time-tables, etc., may be obtained. ‘* The D. 
& H.” is the shortest, quickest, and best line be- 
tween New York and Montreal, and the most inter- 
esting and romantic route to Chicago, running via 
Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Montreal, 
St. Lawrence River, etc. 


An American. Home 
for American Girls 
Studying Music in Leipzig. 

For circulars address 
Miss Cora RIGBY, 
290 East Gay St, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
or 
Miss Laura H. WEEKS, 
Ferdinand Rhode Strasse, 12, III. 
Leipzig, Germany. 


Established 1830 


BAZAR DU VOYAGE 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS 
No. 1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $1 each the round trip. 
Send for cur Outfit List— Mailed Free. 


Connecticut 


Pequot House and Cottages 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
CHARD & HAGER (lormerly of Marlborough, 

New Yorx. Send for circular and terms. 


SOUTH NORWALK, 
MOSS HILL VILLA Conn. — Overlooking the 
Sound; well-ventilated rooms; ample grounds, croquet 
lawn-tennis; of easy access by boat or cars; boatin: and 
bathing near by; terms, from $6 to $8 per week; children 
and servants, half-price. 


NEW BEARDSLEY HOUSE 


Fourth year und mt management. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. GEO. H. SPENCER. Prop’r. 


District of Columbia 


ORLD'’S FAIR VISITORS coming to Wash- 
ington, D. C., will vod. apd rooms, 
Oo 


with home comforts, at 5 
MISS MB. SUTTON, 2030 G St., N. W. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Interlaken (Switzerland ) 
HOTEL ST. GEORGES, PENSION 

Principal Walk. Open all the year. Gcod Second-class 

Hotel: 75 beds: restaurant inthe garden; excellent ser- 


vice; moderate charges: omnibus at the station. 
LICHTEN BERGER, Prop’r. 


RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Lllinois 


HOME FOR CHRISTIAN PEOPLE AT 
World’s Fair, in handsomely furnished, detached 
residence, 10 minutes’ walk to mainentrance. Correspond- 


ence solicited. S. E. Myers, 6428 Lexington Ave., Chicago. 


World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 


trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 


your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 
Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, 


Southera Californie tent ca 
by A.C. BILICKE & CO. 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado S . sent on 
by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER - 


The Hore, METROPOLE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


AND 


the P;ROWN- PALACE JH OTEL 


AMERICAN PLAN 
ABSOLUTELY 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 


Connecticut 


THE MAPLES itenfieta 


Among the Berkshires. Open from June 15 to Sept. ro. 
Send for particulars. 


SUMMER CAMP 
FOR BOYS 


From July 6th to Aug. 3d 


Camp Rindge 
Cow Island, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., 


under the supervision of 


The Cambridge 
Manual Training School 


Everything is done for the health, welfare, 
and entertainment of the boy. 

Each tent is in charge of a regular in- 
structor of the school. A physician is a resi- 
dent of the camp. 


Send for circular giving full description to 


HARRY ELLIS, Superintendent 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


| 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES 


Indian Harbor Hotel 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Opens Thursday, June 22 
B. H. YARD, - - PROPRIETOR. 
Situated on Long Island Sound, 28 miles from New York; 
46 minutes from Grand Central Depot. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. 


Litchfield Hills 
LAKE VIEW HOUSE 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
1,200 feet elevation; mountain spring water; pestoct 
drainage; splendid drives and shaey walks; table first- 
;; musicales twice a week; billiards, bowling, and 
tennis; splendid view of the largest lakein Conn. Se 
for circulars, diagram, and rates. A. S. Penpry, Prop. 


Moseley’s New Haven House 


one of the most famous old hotels in New England, has 
been enlarged and modernized in ali arrangemeuts; pas- 
senger elevator; opposite Yale University; handy to the 
business district. ew Haven has unusual attractions in 
its parks and drives to the shore. e proprietor offers 
rooms an the week during the months of duly 
and August at reduced rates SETH H. MOSELEY. 


OTEL WASHBURN, Waukegan, Ill.—35 

miles north of Chicago, »verlooking Lake Michigan. 

C. & N. W. R’y; excellent train service ; convenient for 

visitors to World’s Fair wishing to escape heat and dust of 
the city. Priccs reasonable. C. B. SOURE, Prop. 


ORLD’S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS— 
Location convenient and desirable. Rooms and 
board from $1.50 per gay up, for each person. References 
given. Address H. C. McKeon, 3721 e Ave., Chicago. 


ORLD’S FAIR GUESTS desiring rooms near 

Jackson Park address Miss PADDOCK, 4344 

Greenwood Avenue, Chicago. Terms, $1.00 to $1.25 per 
day, each person. References given. 


Maine 


OTTAWA HOUSE 


Cushing Island, Me. 

The highest, healthiest, and most charming oat on 
coast of Maine. ** Noted resort for sufferers of Hay-fever.”’ 
Send for circular. N. Y. Office, Hotel Jefferson, 15th 
St., two doors east Union in 

ELMER F. WOODBURY, Manager, Portland, Me. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


eashore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. fishing. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


The 
Pocahontas 


Gerrish Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 
H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 

Superbly located 
= uponocean. Beauti- 

ful woods close at 
mer e. Fin 
situated shore inna 
or sale. 


THE WALDO HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES, Little Chebeague Island, 
Casco Bay, Portland, Me., opens June 26, 1893. 
For circular and rates apply to SIDNEY W. SEA. 


MANOR INN 


O te Bar Harbor. 
For circular Wr O EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 
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Maine 
Yorn [DONNELL HOUSE 
Maine 
in hard beach nearl 
two niles henath, Hes in front of the house Country 
pnd seashore combined. Sea fishing, boating, and_bath- 
ra connected. Splendid drives an Spring 


i d 
B. G. DONNELL, Manager. 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockawa 


vie Main Coast. Surf-bathi 
bathing 


same. 


Department if you are going anywhere during 
the next few months. 
about any summer resort or ways‘of reaching the 
Read the announcement at the head of 


Write for any information 


the Recreation pages, and don’t hesitate to write for what you want. 
The Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
New House. Third season will open 


June l. 
Write for circular. WwW. L. BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 26. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
Maryland 


Deer Parkand 
Oakland 


ON THE CREST OF THE 
ALLEGHANIES 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 15th, 1893 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according 
to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
i yy he ofter exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
nd for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


Perfection of Country Home, Amherst, Mass. 
Table, service, and furnishings after order better N. Y. 
houses. Soft, pure water: perfect sewer system: pro- 
fusely shaded; nothing > Fe Berkshire Hills equals scenery, 
walks, and drives. C. UGHTON, Lock Box 161. 


Hotel Bellevue 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


S. R. SMITH, Manager. 


ROOKLINE, MASS.—A few boarders received 
in quiet. residence. All advantages of country wit 
easy communication with Boston byelectrics. Highland, 
airy rooms, good table. Stable accommodation. ighest 
references. Address 55 Studio Building, Boston, Mass. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Powder Point House 


and the Grove House and Cot © of Powder Point 


from 
On Duxb "Boati . bathing. tennis-co 
$12a Send pictures. 


THE ASHMERE 


Lofty resort known as the Rockwell Homestead, will 
open for uationtom June 15. Twomiles from 

B. & A. a? Road. ly to 

+ HENRY WURGLER, Hinsdale, Mass. 


Sammer board and_ nice t the 
of MRS. “SAMUEL PUT large, airy, house 


ine directi ood wat dh 
abundance; references 


RED ROCK HOUSE SEARS. 


Oe 


specially 


tally home Boston, M 
aston treet n all the year. 
STEARNS, Manager. 


thy locati 
es, vegetables, milk, and fruits fp 3 
nged. 


Only fine Eur 


PASSACONAWAY INN 


YORK CLIFFS, COAST OF MAINE 


4 
—— 
~ 


ROMER GILLIS, MANAGER 


This New Resort opens July rst. 


For Rates and Information address 


YORK CLIFFS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 


Massachusetts Minnesota 
R N OTEL RYAN, St. Paul, Minn.—Leading potel 
MARBLEHEAD. the city. Cuisine ot superior excellence. 


Cottages will afew 
summer boarders; large, airy rooms; fine views; 
rominent headland; grounds and beach for bathing. 
ting, and fishing — for our guests. 
Address J. R.G 


Service unsurpas* 


EUGENE MEHL 


New Hampshire 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 
VERANDA HOUSE wine management pre: 


esired. Address’ Mrs. S. G. DAVENPORT. 

NORTE HIGHLAND HOUSE 
Pure sea air, near the ocean. Rest, comfort. June 15 

to Sept. 15. 

BAKER'S LAND, THE WINNE-EGAN 


Situati urpassed on Atlantic Coast. Opens June 17. 
Send ior socunaetann Address Dr. Nathan R. Morse, Prop. 


CENTENNIAL HOUSE 


Open from June 2oth to Oct: ‘Send for 
Pp 


Mt. Washington House 


and Cottages. 60 guests. Charmingly situated, com- 
manding a wealth scenery. ouse hea 
Cc. L. BARTLETT, Bethlehem, N. H. 


COLEBROOK, N. H. 


Monadnock House 


Centrally located. Splendid drives and walks. Beauti- 
ful mountain scen fishing. ate rates for 
For circular wien THOS ROW 


OCEAN HOUSE 


The Leading Resort near Boston 


175 rooms, all modern conveniences. 
Beautiful scenery, g ood roads, bathing, sailing, and fish- 
the rates for June and Sep- 
tember. Open W. CARTER, Prop’r. 


Hens? NECK BEACH, Westport, 12 miles 
south of New Bedford ; splendid warm surf-bathing ; ‘ 
mag: ificent beaches; place for perfect rest and quiet; 
ood fishing, shooting, sailing; Ocean Cottage open until 


JOSTAH WOOD, 84 Allen St., New Bedford, Mass. 


Michigan 


AMERICA’S IDEAL REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
ALMA SANITARIUM, AT ALMA, MICHIGAN, 
AS A HEALTH HOME HAS NO SUPERIOR. 
2 DISTINCT MINERAL WATERS. REGULAR 
STAFF. HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
BY MAIL. ALMA SANITARIUM, ALMA, MICH. 


Minnesota 


HOTEL METROPOLITAN ** 


Frotel in the with 
$1.00 upwards. 


superior Café an 


June. 
FRANCONIA, WHITE MTS. 


THE ELMWOOD 


June y = new management. Special rates 
EY. Manager, Franconia, N. H. 


— MOUNTAIN 
THE FRANCONIA INN, 
FRANCONIA, N. H.. 
EVATION 1,500 FEET 
Many improvemerts and alterations this season. 
PECKETT BROS., Proprietors. 
Mint 


LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Wraneenia, 
White Mountains, N. H.—A en May — sum- 


tthe monntains. 
» 


Glen House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


One of the greatest health and pleasure resorts on the 
continent. ] ocation unparall 


Opens June 24. 
Address Cc. R. MILLIKEN, 
Glen House, N. H. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE INTERVALE, 


Open to November Send for seaman 
j. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


are invi 
e invited t mak 
re, Wear ited to make use of the Recreation 
PONS. 
(Grp 
: 
. 
SC 
to 
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New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


(Off Portsmouth, N. H.) 


LAIGHTON BROTHERS, 
Will Open June 12 and Close Oct. 1 


Star Island, ten miles from Maine and New Hampshire 
coasts; charming climate, even temperature; bathing, 
boating, fishing. Send for illustrated circular. 

Railroad. sleeping-car, and stateroom tickets, and bag- 
gage checked for all points at ticket office in hotel. 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


and Cottage, Jackson, N. re Beautiful drives ; 
mountain an scene duced rates for June. 
Trout fishing. . PERKIN S$ & SON, p’rs. 


Ce FF COTTAGE, Jackson, N. H.—In the 
gg of the White Mountains, on the road bs Carter 
e farm with liv very connect 


Ss. PERKINS & Cu. 


JACKSON, N. H 
EAGLE MOUNTAIN HOUSE AND HALL 


‘no fog or mist; cool. 

The new hall has sleeping-rooms, all en suite, reading- 

room, anda for , theatricals, etc. rite 
for circular. GALE, Proprietor. 


RYSTAL CASCADE, second only 
in beauty to Glen Ellis Fall, fed by 
water from the dome of Mt. Washing- 
ton, has a descent of 80 feet and is 
easily reached from the Glen Ellis 
House, Jackson, in the White Moun- 
tains, N. H. Spend your summer in 
Jackson. Interesting booklet, con- 

taining views of both falls and many other scenes, 

sent free by S. M. Thompson, Prop., Jackson, N. H. 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland_ House, 

Jefferson Highlands, New Hampshire. Eipvasion. 
1,650 ft. Reduction for June and September. Send 
circular. J. L. POTTL E 


N enchanting view of mountains and 
lakes surprises and delights the eyes 
of those who visit the ASQUAM 
HOUSE, at Holderness,‘ the most 
unique and interesting section in the 
White Mountains.” Overlooking 
Squam Lakes. Alwayscool. Station 
Ashland. Send for illustrated book. 
LEON H.CILLEyY, Holderness, N. H. 


Oak Hill House 


LITTLETON, N. H. - 


One of the most extended and magnificent views in the 
White Mountains. Perfect drainage; lights; 
modern improvements. Send for circular. why 


MELVIN VILLAGE, N. H. TWIN OAKS 


Good beds, table; cool nights; wide 
mocks; large stable ; nice grove; grounds for summer 
games; $5; adults Address L. B. TREAT. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 


the North Shore 
Open for the Season July 1 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 


Proprietor. Manager. 
RIVER HOUSE, rt, N. H.— 
Pleasantly situated on Main St.; dy ws 


first-class table; temperance house; te 


The Grand 


MONT VERNON N. H. 


1,200 feet above sea-level , overlooking ities of beautiful 
scenery of Southern New Hampshire. Pine grove; pure 


air, pure ng, billiards, ants: choice es- 
tra; F Opens June 1 5s. For terms, pamphlets, 
and full part ad 


WADE & CAMPBELL, Managers. 


Pittsficld. N. H. 
The Maplehurst 


ning water; fresh milk .% d vegetables from farm. Livery 
connected. NTW ORTH, Prop. 


THE ABERDEEN 


Longport, N. J. 


“The Id hore Resset.” 
¢ Ideal Seashore Resort.’ Open June IBORN. 


The Lafayette 


Ocean City, N. J. 


On the beach. Fine situation. Everything first-class. 
MISSES CRETH. 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


A Favorite Resort 


For quiet and refined people. No intoxicating liquors 
sold inthe city. Send for pres ectus 
OUORE, Mayor. 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, 
Opens June 20 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


IMBALL HILL HOUSE, Whitefield, N. H. 
£700 te feet above the sea. The fi finest location 
Whitefield. Farm connected. For circular address 
H. J. BOWLES, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 


WESLEY HOUSE, Ocean City, N. J Fine 
w — near ech... Cor. 

end for u ; 

esley ave. and Eign ware. COX. 


ORTLEY. iNN_ 
OCEAN Co., N. J. 


Send for circular. 


HE ALHAMBRA. S.W. Cor. Sewell Ave. and 
Heck St., Asb Park, N J. Easy of access 
to the beach and lake. Terms moderate. 
WM. I. GILL, Prop. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
The Leading Hotel in avery Finest location 


the N ‘Ad 
MORGAN & PARSONS. 


GRAND AVENUE HOTEL 


Modern improvements; steam heat. 1 all 


OCEAN HOTEL 4S208¥ Pars. 


Largest and leading hotel. On the 
near the Beach. e house modern improvements, 
and is in are cta comfortable house. 

GEO ATKINS & Owners and Proprietors. 
Winter BROCE Enterprise, Fla 


=~ TON HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. 
Sixteenth season. Near the Ocean and Wesle Lake. 

Superior table and service. Artesian water and perfect san 

tary arrangements. Mrs. M. F. Wagner, P. O. Box 1003. 


“The Chalfonte” 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH. 
AT FOOT OF NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths in the House. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


CITY, THE HEWITT ” 


Penna. Ave., Near the Beach. 
Medern Conveniences. WALTER S. IVES & CO. 


THE WAVERLY 


Atlantic City, Ne Je 


Has all the modern improvements. Sea-water: Baths on 
each floor. Perfect drainage, etc. L. T. BRYANT. 


pu: GROVE HOUSE, Brown's Mills-in- 
the-Pines, N. J.—Modern conveniences. Good 
table. Open the year round. Terms r-asonable. 

CHAS. SMIRES, ‘Prop’r. 


THE ALDINE 


Near the beach. Su lors, baths, st see i 
First be ateam hea Peon. 


HOTEL DEVON jt” 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. ghee 
sonable. Mrs. T. R. BROOKS, age 


PARK HOUSE, Sumit, 


HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


e wee 
erms, $2 per day. $7 to $ro per w FOWLER, Prop. 


ving” GROVE HOUSE 


ted. Mod ni 


New York 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A pleasant house for Tourists. 
“fURTY & MOORE, Props. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake 


Open to Nov, 1st. Elevation about 2,000 feet. Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Lawn-tennis, Orchestra, etc. sine and 
service first-class. Special rates to July rst. Il 
book on application. 

TOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


HOTEL 
AMPERSAND 


On Lower Saranac Lake 


Open for the Season 
For Illustrated Pamphlet and plan of rooms address 
EATON & YOUNG, - Managers, 
Ampersand, Franklin Co., 


cus Crystal Sprivg House. 
Under entirely new_management. Arrangeme nts 
modern; terms reasonable. OBESON & 
SHARLAND, Bloomingdale, Essex Co., N. Y. 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, N. Y. TYLER M. MERWIN, 
Finest view of Lakes and Mountains in the 
oating and fishing. Free 
Open all the year. Terms reaso 


om Hay 
Send for circulars. 


THE NEW ENGLEWOOD 


ENCLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


One of the finest hotels in the State, with all modern’ 


converiences. nly 30 minutes from New York City. 
Beautiful grounds; magnificent delightful drives 
Table und service the ive minutes’ in 
fro: or and particulars address 
RANK C. SAFFOKD, 


ADIRONDACKS 


“Maple Lodge,’’ Blue Mt. Lake 


HAMILTON CO., N. Y. 


‘During the past few months we have made many im- 
provements, and are jnow prepared to receive those who 
are looking for ra delightful summer home. First-class ac- 
comm: odations. Send for circular. Henry C. Crane, Soap 
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New York 


Open Jume roth 


FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 


Positively te most chavening and healthful 
the Atlantic Coast. | 


Hotels: “AUSTRAL 
and BRENTWOOD 


NOW OPEN 


For circulars and terms address S. H. SCRIPT R=. 
Prop., formérly Manager St. Charles, Hunter, N. 


BROOKSIDE 


ade, ete location; extensive veranda 
shade, etc.; bathroom; spring water, hot and spel lar 
cool rooms; furnace ; tennis, croquet, piano, organ ; ve 
minutes’ walk to station, telephone, telegraph, an d P.O O.; 
boating, pghing terms, $6 upward; = refer- 
ences, So. Kortright, Delaware Co., N. Y 


WHEN _IN_ BUFFALO STOP 
AT THE GENESEE. NIAGARA 
FALLS FORTY MINUTES AWAY 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 
CAPE VINCENT, New York 
Black bass fishing. Season opens June 2ist. Rates: 
transient, $2 to $3 pet i day; weekly, $12 to $21. 


rates to families. or information address 
F. D. MIDDLETON, 182 Duane St., New York. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


en June 20 
Elevation, 2 P Within 4 hours of New York City. 
LL MOUNTAIN CO. 


STERLINGWORTH INN and COTTAGES: 


NOW OPEN 


Chautauqua, 
1,400 Ft. Above the Sea, 
7oo Ft. Above Lake hkrie. 


Half-Way Between 
New York and Chicago. 
Low R.R. Rates. 
Stop-over Privileges. 


This Most Charming Resort of the Continent 
Has been Made Famous by Points Especially Worthy of Consideration This Year of the 
World’s Fair and a Possible Visitation of Cholera. 
PURE AIR. PURE WATER. NO MOSQUITOES. MALARIA UNKNOWN. 


NO OBJECTIONABLE CLASSES. 


SUPERIOR CUISINE AND SERVICE. 


Artistic, Unique Interiors. Delightful Walks, Drives, and Surroundings. Perfect Ease of Access. 


Otis Safety Elevator. 


A BEAUTIFUL SANITARIU 


Electric Lights. 


is also open, where a staff of regu/ar physicians 
treat invalids generally. But extirely separate 


and distinct from the Inn proper. Write for Illustrated Circulars. 
THE STERLINGWORTH, Box 130, Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York — 


Summer at “The Davenport” 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


;| Open June to October. 


2 minutes’ walk. Send now for booklet. 


Bathing Pavilion and er within 


Myron D. JEWELL. 


beautiful #'ranconia Notch, whi 
June 26th to 


. 1st. For rooms address, until June 15th, C 
THE FLUME 


in Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House. Most desirable 94 families —ee 
wishing for a long season in the Mountains. Open June rst to October 20 


White Mountains, N. H.—PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages 
The e largest of the leading summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, situated 1 in the 


$s many points of attraction unequaled in New E 
. H. Greenleaf & Co., 


New York 


New York 


M? HOUSE, Hunter, Greene 
Co.. N. YW. (Catskills). Beautiful location; fine 
drives. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Spe 
rates to families. Now open. Mrs. C. S. HUGGANS. 


THE RIPLEY 


Centrally located. Finely furnished. Send ian pe 
L. A. WOODWORTH. 


ADIRONDACKS 
BANNER HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 
n June 3 . Accommodations from $8.00 u 
address 


For J.S. KIRB 


HOTEL FENIMORE 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Now open. Send for circulars. E. WHIPPLE 


THE ELMER Cornwall-on-the- 


Open from May to Dec. Reachad by Wee 
and steamer Mary Powell. W. B. ELMER, Mer 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
Elevated location, 16g oo ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 
Personal care of experienced Ph All 
valuable forms of - a Provision for rest, 
tion, and amusemen 
t main building and twelve cottages. 
ja roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
evator, telegraph telephone. Cuisine under 
Mrs. Emma wing, of Chautauqua 


On D., & W. R.R., New York and 
uffalo. Open all the year. For illus rated circular, etc., 
address J. ARTHUR JACKSON. Sec’y. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


MANSION HOUSE 
First-class family hotel, refurnished and improved, One 
of the finest locations. Moderate terms. Descripti ve 
circular. S. J. LAMSON & Cu., Props. 


Adirondack House 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


Accommodates 200. Pan, and cold water - every floor. 
Electric bells, baths, open fireplaces. lates sys- 
tem. Table first class. _Good and pee in sea- 
son, Send for circulars. SOLOMON KELLEY, Proprietor 


MOUNTAINS ~ Kiskatom Re- 
reat use. Twenty-first season; newly fur- 
nished mad to $8 per week; free boating and fishing. 
R, Kiskatom, Greene County, 


DIRONDACKS — Cottage, 
Valley, N. Y. Heart of Mts.: beautitul, elevated ; 
comfort, rest; capacity 35; pact me conducted by prop. ; 
circular written guests; $8 and $10; from June 20. 


Keene Valley, TAHAWUS HOUSE 


Nearest hotel to summit of Mount Marcy. In 
immediate vicinity of fine hunting and fishing. The 
Tahawus, in its present enlarged condition, will be 
the largest house in Keene Valley. It will accom- 
modate, together with its cottages, etc., 175 guests. 
I would solicit the patronage of all our old friends, 
where they will find a a welcome. Address 

EO. W. EGGLEFIELD. 


THE ANTLERS N.Y. 


The leading family resort, accommodating 100. Send 
for circular.. JEROME BURTON, Prop. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
The Windsor, N. Y. 
Strictly first-class ; all modern improvements; running 


spring water; moderate prices ; positively no mosquitoes or 
malaria. Circulars of ORLA O KELLOGG, Prop. 


GUNK MOUNTAINS, Ellenville, 
N. ¥. Grove Farm, 2, Sane: feet elevation ; extensive 

view; cool and bracing air 1 times. References, 

Send for and rates. KINDBERG. 


MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 


' Also MANSION HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
Fisher’s Island, New York 
minutes from New London; cottages to rent, beauti- 
fully located and fully furnished. Commanding views of 
ean and Sound; finest of bathing and fishing; modern 
improvements ; vegeta les, milk, and poult rom pane 
farm. Write for prospectus. W.cQw HITE, 


ISLAND HARBOR 


uiet home for families. Terms reasona 
A. C. CLIFTON, Prop. Hague 


ble. 
» Warren Co., N. Y. 


‘Trout Pavilion 


Kattskill Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 
D-lightfully <ituated on the East Shore of Lake George. 
Excellent boardandcomfor able rooms Terms moderate, 
ddress J. M CRONKITE, Prop. 


LAKE MINNEWASKA 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Ope th. Sce unsurpassed, Special] 
suited rican families of of guict 
ALFRED H. 


Under-Cliff 


resort like a private cam Northern end of 
Pisacid, the pearl of the A irondacks. 


Boating, Bathing, Mountain 
tages, rm ng oun Climbing. | 


at d. No transient 


Mirror Lake 


House 
ADIRONDACKS 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Electric lights, steam heat, sination electric bells 
and baths. All appointments ositively first-class. 
Two thousand feet above tide-water. Send for 
circulars. HAS. E. MARTIN, Manager. 


COLUMBIA HALL 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Largest, most elegantly furnished hotel in famous Berk- 
shire ills, opens = une 24, under management o. W. 
older, past 5 yenras connected with leading ear 
Hills hotels; elevation, 1,700; first- 
class livery. ths, warm mineral sp prings 73 degrees F. 
Bowling, vay vee orchestra. Six miles from Pittsfield, 
8 bri ridge: Circulars, rates, etc., 
LDER, Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 


GILDERSLEVE HOUSE 


Elevation, 2,000 ft. Farm connected. trees; 
walks and drives; good fishing and hunting; no m 
RICHARD GIL DERSLEVE circular. 


LIBERTY, N. Y. 


ALL'S boa air, pare water, scenery. J. C. 
HALL’ rding-house accommodates 50. Centrally 
located. Clreular and references on request. 

HOTEL INTERLAKEN 


ADIROND ACKS Upper Chateaugay Lake. 


Open from May 1 to Nov. 1. Most desirao re- 

sort in the mountains; scenery unsurpassed boat- 

ing, fishing, etc. F des tive circular 
ERRILL, Merrill, N. Y. 


HOTEL BALMORAL 


MT. McGRGEGOR, ™N. Y. 
Just above the Cholera Line 
The finest Mountain resort in America, and the most 
accessible. Ten milés by rail from Saratoga Springs. 
Hotel open pen yy Circulars and information on applica 
tion. JONES, Maoager, Mt. McGregor, 


** Let us Aodfive right away from the city so hot, 
in a quiet little nooklet; 
In a dear little, sweet little vine-covered cot 
By the side of a mtirmuring brooklet.”? 
If you are rather undecided where to go. 
write ** PINE-RIDGE COTTAGE,”’ North | 
Hudson, N. Y., and get a tew pointers. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 
NYACK-ON-THE-H 


F Hotel. Rooms single or en suite. Opens 
rst. Popular rates. BANNISTER & O. 


plows other advertisements in thts department see 
owing pages.) 
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New York 


New York 


New York 


COUNTRY BOARD 


tai d Address 
"MRS. We ROGGEN, O Oak Hill, Greene Co., N. Y. 


Bn rooms; excel. ent table, 


Healthful location; pleas- 


Broadway, Sarato Springs, 

Pro pen all the year. spring 

on the p bar. Terms, $7.00 to $12.00 per week, 


ORY. 


“‘THE ROSEMONT” 


N h d; view; of 


OCEAN AVE. HOTEL 


PATCHOGUE, L, I. 


ON Tas GREAT SOUTH BAY 
Opens season under same management. 
i 


peaking PEEKS Owner and and Proprietor. 
THE KINKADE HOUSE 


PHOENICIA, N. 
Fine location. Terms reasonable. JAS. KINKADE. 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


Phoenicia, N. VY. 
Near famous Echo Notch. N ewly furnished. Now 


A odat Fine drives. Trout brooks 
MF WHITNEY. 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 


Enlarged and refurnished. Strictly first-class. Terms, $7 
to $1s. Circulars from Recreation Dep’t. J.C. Cornish 


THE ALPINE "S28". 


h Beautiful locati 
A strictly first-class house. u ITH. 


‘“‘PERENNIALLY DELIGHTFUL”’ 


A-visit at the great summer palace. the 


Grand Union Hotel 


SARATOGA SPRINGS,N.Y. 


Second year of the 


Now open for the season of 1893. 
new management, 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors 
Lund’s splendid orchestra re-engaged THe Grand 
Union, the large t and finest summer-health-and-plea-ure- 
resort hotel st: ucture in the world was never more attract- 
ive than now 


THE BONNIE VIEW 


Pine Hill, N. Y. 


Fine location. Terms reasonable. Send for for circolars.. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


HOTEL ULSTER 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 
Ninth Season. Send for Circular. H. F. BAKeEr. Prop. 


TRAWBERRY HILL FARM, 2 miles from 
Poughkee ny Si Beautiful, healthful location; 
excellent address 
Mrs ERHILL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mizzen Top 
Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Will open for the season June 20. 
N. S. HOWE, Proprietor. 
Post Office address, Pawliag, N. Y. 


Ray Brook House 


RAY BROOK, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 


Within ten minutes’ walk of the best fishing in the 
Adirondacks. Address D. CAMERON- Prop. 


CONKLIN COTTAGE 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Pleasantly located on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
spacious verandas; large, airy rooms, high ceilings; ex- 
cellent table and attendance. Address for c.rcular and 
rates L. G. CONKLIN, Proprietor, Lock Box 27. 


THE NATIONAL 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
On the main street. Broad piazzas, ge ee 


Within two minutes of Springs and Baths ARKER. 
Adirondacks 
HOTEL TL DEL MONTE 

Opeas July ist 
thls new hotel is situated about one mile from Saranac 
Vi levation. 1,600 feet. Near Hotel 


Amneceale Modern conveniences. For rates and circu- 
lar address J. E. MEAGHER, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


MILLER’S 
SARANAC LAKE HOUSE 


ADIRONDACK MTS. 
_ Milo B. Miller, Pr oprietor 


office, and dining-room; 1,000 feet clee 
tric bells; in perfect Sanitary condition. pee Ma 
November. Send circular to MILO B 


ac Lake, N 


ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One 

of the best locations in town. First class in all its a 

intments. 2-50 perday; $10 per week 
. J. Riggs, roadway, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


COUNTRY BOARD 


at a delightful country home twenty minutes’ drive from 
Saratoga Springs; large rooms; pleasant view from 
piazzas; farmers. 

x. 2. CALKINS, Box 51, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sarat with 
uns d cuisine. Open from May 15th to Novem- 
ber 1st. For particulars oe 


HUESTIS, Prop. 
THE LAFAYETT 


SARATOGA, N.Y. 
Finest New 
Management, all Modern C~nveniences, Excellent Cui- 
irst "Special gates 125 guests. $2.00 
0 $2.50 per rates for the season 
Cc. E. TODD, Manager. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


_— resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
Elevator, electric be s, s n 
e on the 5 soa Suites of 


ness. Send for 


SUMM ER REST Saratog N. Y. 


Near principal hotels and springs. Special rates for 
June. Kaar E. MORSE, Prop. 


SARATOGA 


The most healthful and attractive summer resort in the 
world. 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 


Opens for the reception of guests June 1. Send for 
exquisite illustrated souvenir pamphlet to 
WILLARD LESTER, 

Manager. 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


PAVILION HOTEL, Open June 15. 


CAYUGA LAKE HOUSE SHELDRAKE, 


e perfection of a summer resort. stehbaee, bes surpass 
it in ithis pepe. Wonderfully low prices for 
me Best rooms $8 and $10 per week. Send for circu- 

before engaging 
N J LYTLE, Sheldrake, N. Y. 


| CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 
Capacity 300. Modern appointments. Hen 
Beecher, when a guest ot Churchill Hall, said: ** 
is the most.beautitul ke in this region.’ Send for 
escriptivetcircular. . E. CHURC TLL. M.D. 


GREENHURST 


ear all pointe of interest. Lawn tennis on 
all trains. d for circulars. E. E. VAN a 


meets 
KE. 


uiet and retir t 

first-class. Write for circu Davi Moe 
rison, ss West 16th st.. New York. J.C. GREGORY. 


equipped hotel on the River St. 


TSAVYANTHA LAKESIDE FARM HOUSE: 
—1 mile from Stanford, . Pleasant drives.. 
Terms reasonable. No Hebre 
Address M. N. WARDELL for circulars. 


UTSAYANTHA LAKE HOUSE 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 
Stamford-in-the-Catskills 


Open June 1. Newand modern. Write for circular. 
JNO. P. GRANT, 


STAMFORD-IN-THE- 
CATSKILLS | 


Popular Resort. Electric lights, sewers,. 
waterworks, etc. New Guide-book just out. 
50 half-tone engravings. The book may be- 
had free of charge by applying to the Recre- 
ation Department of The Christian Union. 


AKE VIEW HOUSE—tTwelfth season. Now 

Open. Elevation, 2,200 feet. Pleasantly located. 

on the shore of a beautiful lake; healthy ; no malaria; 

nd scenery; piano, tennis, croquet, oating and _ 
ing; icity Address 


Summit, Schoharie County, N. Y. 


THE: AMERIC AN TANNERSVILLE 


Fine location. Cuisine excellent. Seed 
L. WILTSE. 


THE ORIENTAL 


Fine location. Strictly first-class. Sind for 


THE 


“CASTILE” 


Tarrytown - on- Hudson, N. Y. 


This unique and beautiful Summer Resort opens 


order. Accessible via Hudson River R, 
York and Northern R. R. and py se steam hes 
J. W. ALMY. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 
THE COLUMBIAN 


1,000 ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 


Second season of this the finest and most thoroughly 
wrence; rates $3 per 
y: special rates to famiiies by the week or season; send 


for pamphlet. 
INGLEHART & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 


Thousand Islands 
Hotel Westminster 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Among America’s most charming resorts; the far famed 
Thousand Islands. Rates $2 to $3 ber day; $12 to $17 
per week. Send strated 

ART, Proprietor. 


TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 


Tupper Lake, Adirondack Mts., N.Y. 


Purest mountain spring water. Excellent drain- 
age. Underground sewers. Free from malaria an 
any fever. Good fishing and hunting. Terms reason- 
For terms, etc., ad 
T. & B. HATCH, Proprietors, 
’ Franklin 


Tupper Lake, 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


UNION SPRINGS, 


Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 
An Ideal Healthand Pleasure Resort. Generous table 
shady lawn, airy rooms, Turkish baths; no voces zood 


steam yacht. Low rates. Write for. pamph 
board and accommodations at a _ pre 
vate house situated in Westport, N. Y., on the shori 
of the beau oe Lake Cham mplain. Terms r week, $7.00. 
Address S. T. NORTHUP, Westport, Essex Co., N.Y 


RICHARDS HOUSE 


WESTPORT, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 
Boating, fishing, and. Livery in connection. 
No » NO mosquitoes. table ; comfort- 
Terms, $8 to $12 per aaa, Address 
M. A. CLARK, Prop. 


able rooms. 


WHITE es N. Y. 


(SULLIVAN CO.) 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


On high d 
overiocking lke For rates and infor- 


C. KINNE, as above. 


| 
| 
Too 
and all remedial apphances, New Turkish and Russian 
Baths never surpassed in Oriental elegance and complete- 
European Applications of Sulohur Water, 
Inhalation, Baths, and Douches. 
Best seasor 
House located at an elevation of 2,000 feet ; climate reco 
mended for lung and throat troubles ; hay fever unknown 
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New York 


WHITE L A The RAMSAY HOUSE 


* at White Lake, N. Y. 
is situated avertooking the lake. Good table; 


ables; excellent bass and picke 
fishing, an and plenty 0 | and new 


oor. Terms and circu 
SHERMAN RAMSAY. 


VAN WERT HOUSE 


Among the tains of Sulli adh 


Oregon 


OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American p man 5 54,00 per day and u 
BARMORE, anager. 


Pennsylvania 


Baer! COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa. Heaithfully and delightfully located; high 

elevation; central to ver ints of interest; terms moderate. 
dress LIAS COMPTON, Proprietor. 


Farm GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm Huo Geen Fran from 4 till No- 
and es fro 


vember. Fresh milk 
| & CROASDALE. 


rooms; shady lawns; livery. 


GLENWOOD HOUSE 


Opens June1. Thoroughly renovated ; tennis, uet; 
spring water; liverya Charming location an pic- 
turesque scenery. Send for circular. Johnson Brothers. 


HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, 

Pa.—Situated on the mountain-side, near the sta- 
tion, post-office, and all points of interest. First-class 
accommodations at moderate rates. Send for circular. 
Address Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


Duluth and 


A new and superbly equipped train, via 


Leaves Chicago daily. 


FASTEST TRAIN 
TO 


DULUTH 


MEALSSERVEDIN 
DINING CAR. 


208 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


OFFICES 
Chicago & WNorth-Western Railway, 


Entire train 


of Baggage Cars 
Day Coaches 
Buffet Sleeping Cars 
and Palace Sleeping Cars 


THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. 


423 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


5 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WATER GAP HOUSE water'Gap, Pa. 


_. A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 

ful and beautiful; hotel modern and complete ; water from 

mountain springs in bedrooms. Three hours from New 

Ds ad. Septe in June and 
ober ; in em 


AWN COTTAGE, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
C. E. Durresg, Prop re 21st season. Open all the 
ane all city conven- 


_ year. Steam heat, Electri 
lences and country comforts. 


Buena Vista Spring Hotel 


(FRANKLIN CO., PA.) 


Blue Ridge Mountains, W. Md. R. R. Opeas June 
21, 1893. aving materially enlarged this elegant hotel 
si t season, the owners are enabled to make mu 
lower rates to Season Guests—$12.50 ver week and up- 

is located but 70 miles from Baltimore. elevated 

500 feet owe tide water, and overlooks the Beautiful 
Cu mberland Valley on one side and the Historic Battle- 
fields of seeeeennes, on the other. atmosphere, pure 
water, pe oct —— ive. All modern improvements, Ele- 
vators, etc. ngasements etc., address 
FRANK A. RUSE. otel Rennert, Baltimore, Md. 


GLEN SUMMIT HOTEL 
Glen Summit, Luzern Co., Pa. 


2,000 feet above sea-level. Thoroughly first-class moun- 
tain resort. Open Jrneto October. Send for circular. 
FRED. W. LEE, Manager. 


HIGHLAND LAKE, Pa. 
HOTEL ESSICK — Most charming Mountain Re- 
sort in America. Send for descriptive circular. 
H. M. ESSICK, Proprietor, Picture Rocks, Pa. 


M42ELETON (Pa) SANITARIUM, on the 
line of B. and O 4 miles com, of Pittsburg, 
beautiful, quiet mountain 
oC n1on, Or 


DIMMICK HOUSE Pa. 


Good table; plenty of vegetables and milk. For rates 
and “FANNIE A. DIMMICK. 


HOTEL FAUCHERE 


Pleasantly located ; large renowned as 

t-class in every p particular tori its $ scenery. 
Healthy mourtain air. On ogi overlooking the Dela- 
ware, seven miles from Port Jervis over a perfect road. 
Circular and rates of ARIE TISSOT, Prop. 


Open June 19. Terms reasonable. 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


WALTER'S PARK 


(Near Wernersville and Reading, Pa.) 


is a great Mountain —— ig acres). Air equal to 
Colorado; scenery bea beyond description ; 
pure, soft spring water. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


is its central attraction. The best located, easiest of 
access, most successful. Baths, massage, electricity, 
Swedish movements. Thirty-five yO experience. 
' Send for illustrated catalogue. 

WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


THE ARLINGTON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Open June to October. Accommodates roo. Write for 
circulars and terms. EARNEST L. CASWELL. 


THE ATWOOD HOUSE 


Narragansett Pier, R. I 
Fine location. Terms reasonable. JAS. x TUCKER 


‘THE MASSASOIT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
J. BABCOCK. 


The Pettaquamscutt Hose 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


Opens June rst. Fine location. Excellent fishing and 
boating. Everything first-class, Rates, to 


TITANIA HOUSE Conon 
At Marshall’s Falls. Open all year. Beautiful park 


superb sce ; best of table. Circ 
perb scenery st of rooms an Jas. ~ yours an 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 

BURNETT HOUSE (near Delaware Water Gap). 

All modern improvements; 150 rooms; moderate rates, 
Send for circular. WM. H. FABEL. 


IGHLAND COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 
accommodates 60 suests, Situated on spur of B} 
‘Ridge, two and a half miles from Water Gap. Special 
rates until July 1. C. H. PALMER, Stroudsburg, 


DELL HOUSE.—Open Ma 
November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Beis. 
ware Water Gar Gap and 1,300 feet; 


ca 
ROULKE Stroudsburg Pa. 


house heat 
rates address 


not found elsewher 


HE ROCKINGHAM, N sett Pier, 

R. I.—The largest, best. appointed, and most liber- 

aily managed hotel at the Pier, as well as most centrally 
located. J. G. BURNS & SON, 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


OPENS JUNE 24, 1893. 
on BELLEVUE AVE., the most’fashionable 


this f. teri lace, and adjoining the 
is famous watering p djoin} 4 


SINO, it affords its guests an opportunit 
e distinctive features of 
or 
G. WEAVER 


C., 
ew York “City. 


THE COLUMBIA 


Bathing. fishing, etc. open une 


LARKIN HOUSE 


Watch Hill, R. I 


_Newl ed this ‘A bated 
spre RIN & ALDRICH” 


The Plimpton House 
AND COTTAGES 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


-class locati Write for circulars 
hotel. Fine on. ior 


Vermont 


ALBURGH 
SPRINGS 


Oss June to October. Unrivaled lake 
Hot and cold mineral baths. A 
to spend the summer 
xtensively improved and refur- 


most 
season 
nished. for circulars. 
P. F. LITCHF IE iv oe Chelmsford, Mass. 
GEORGE H. SQUIER, Lessee, Alburgh Sp Springs 
FRED H. KELLEY, Manager, 
Alburgh Springs, Vermont. 


HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VI. 


TheFranklin House 


and opened to the ore , as the une r, the se 


experienced oarsmen, 2 boats are 
the co »veniences and Send for cir- 


‘¢+Up in the Cool Northland” 


OWL’S HEAD HOTEL 


AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, ON 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 
Grand scenery, pure wates, geod fishing dry air, no insects. 
CHA ARLES S, Proprietor, 
Box 328, BLES D WA’ 128th St., N. Y. 
Charges moderate. Opens J une rst. Illustrated Book. 


RIGINAL HOTEL Ma- 
Bay, Vt., on Lake Cham n. Boating 


iain. 
d farm in connection. 
ine. June to Oct. C. F. Smith, 


or other advertisements in this department see 
fe pages.) 


— 

| 

| | re 

— 

| 

e | 

— 
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Virginia 


Summer Cottages, Etc. 


Travel 


Where Will You Spend the Summer ? 


If you want a resort that is pleasant and attractive, and 
where rates for board are reasonable, — he MINERAL 
HOTEL or PARK PLACK, City, 
The finest Lithia ard Chloride Calne Waters in the 
Unites States (s socsnes for Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Ner- 

us Prostration, “ etc., free to the of 
either | howe, Large and attrac.ivelawn. A 

M. HOLT, Chase City, Mecklenburg es Va. 


tye ENON Springs and Mineral Baths in 
the t North Mountains, near Winchester, Va. 
oo; no Bar; circulars at this office. Ad- 

TT. Proprietor, Rock Euon Springs, Va. 


West Virginia 


‘SUMMIT HOUSE on 


Harper’s Ferry, W. 
Opened June 1s. Send for and terms. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


West Virginia 
Grand Central Hotel, Cottages, and Baths 


NOW OPEN 


Situated med in the Accommodations 
Sead 
or con n 

F. EAKLE, Supt. 


Wisconsin 


Warwick Park Summer Resort 
ELKHART P. O., WISC. 

hours from World’s Fair City, via C., Mil. & St. P. 

or Goodrich Palatial Srenmnets to Sheboygan, and 

miles by Chi. and Northwestern R.R. to Glenbeulah. 

at both stations. ey oames of beautiful natural 

park. the most picturesque of Wisconsin 

Quiet, select, hful. 
W. ANSON BARNES, Proprietor. 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


PENNOYER SANITARIUM 


A resort for invalids or those needing rest. situated upon 
cious grounds (75 acres), with 1.4.0 tee, rontage on 

e Mic rien ew, modern buildin luxurious 
c Table suppli-d with a7 milk and cream from 
Sanitarium farm. For se prospectus and floor- 
plansaddress N.A.PENNOYER, M D., Sup-rintendent. 


Insane or objectionable cases are not received. 


SUMMER COTTAGES, ETC. 
FOR RENT New cottage bea e Mikado) 


directly on the beachat Madi 
son, Conn. ; safe beach for children. Addre 
“INNISFAIL,” Conn. 


TO RENT.—At Oak Bluffs, Cottage City 


a furnished cottage, situated on Ocean Ave., and contain- 
ing eleven rooms, Has av unobstructed vi:w of the ocean, 
andthe most delightful situation on the Island. Price 
$6s0. Address J. H. BUNCE, Middletown, Conn. 


| R By the Santa Fe Route. The 


Englewood, N. 


hour from the city. To let furnished from July rst 
to . ist,an artis % house. - situation ; 
co minutes’ walk from station; 11 rooms and double studio ; 
modern — ovements; carriages always at station; i 
or address P. O. BOX 405 (Loomis), Englewood, N. J. 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushing’s Island, Maine. Strictly 
or excursions. Land will be sold in lots of o 
acre or more. Several first-class cottages for sale. 
at ery ey if desired. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


TRAVEL 


Oo ~ 
CALIFORNIA: 
AND BACK Ai 


¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
M 


most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 
JNO. J. BYRNE, | 
731 Monadnock Building, 


— Kil. 
Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 
For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor 
Springs, Sault Ste. sedan Marquette, Duluth, and inter- 


Fridays Saturda AM, Wedn esdays 8:30 P.M., 
Satur OP.M. Service Jirst-class in 
every "For urdays 8: folders, etc., apply to LAKE 


AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION Co.. 
Generai Offices, Rush and No:th Water Sts., Chicago 


Perfect road- bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and — 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, — 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series ’’ send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger =. Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


PEOPLE’S LINE STEAMERS 


NEW YORK TO ALBANY 


“Drew ’’ and “‘ Dean Richmond” 
Leave NEW Yous for ALBANY, Old Pier 


foot of 
to NEW YORK 
week CPA. Y. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER ? 


Send six aut to pay postage for an illustrated book of 
175 pa ming, ihe the Resorts on the New- 
York, way. In the healthiest 
and most delightful region mn: Ra to New York; 2,000 
feet above the sea. It eyes aang of over 950 hotels, farm 
and boarding houses, with rates o ces, &c., 
—. Can be had free. in, ‘New York at Nos, 11, 165, 
I, roadway, 737 ve., 134 
th St West rasth St.. 51 Columbus Ave.. 
ticket a Frank! 4 2d Sts. In 
4 Se. 860 Fulton 215 Atlantic Ave., 
7 eo way, 253 Manhattan Ave. Greenpoint oF to 
. C. Anderson, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 56 Beaver N. 


Hamburg-American 


PACKET COMPANY 


Fast Line to London 
he ose to having four twin- 


~16,000 horse-powe 

une 15,7 M . Bismarck 29.7A.M 
Columbia, July 6, 11 A M. 

Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The only direct wll to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connectin with all railroad and 
steamshio lines for os Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs. White Mountains, and ali Eastern summer re- 
sorts Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 

urday, at 5 P.M. from Pier 38 East River, foot of Market 
Street, New York. Fori-formation apply to 

HORATIO HALL, Agent at the Pier. 


You Need Funds 


When 
Traveling 


im 


Europe. 


Carry TRAVELERS CHEQUES of the 


American Express Co. 


NWO IFDENTIFICATION REQUIRED. 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circular Notes, and 


Half the Cost. 


Available at over ene Places in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, United States, etc., inc ag 2 Principal Hotels. 
omey printed on Cheque will money. Paying offices on Fa 


Exact Amount in Foreign 
be d 


As 


Cheques issued for $10, $20, $50, $100, and $200 each. 


VISITORS TO THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
will find these Cheques especially convenient and avoid risk in carrying 


ir Grounds and at 200 


other places in Chicago. 
Rates and further particulars can be obtained from any Agent of the American Express Company, also at the principa) 


Offices of the Company, 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and 78 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


| 
a _ Service to Southampton, London, 
At 
th 
e 
= World’ 
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Financial 

The reports which were current last 
week regarding the cessation of gold ship- 
ments and the extraordinary demand for 
currency from the West and South re- 
corded only the beginning of the outflow 
of funds from the Eastern money markets, 
and especially from the New York banks. 
This interior demand for money, as we 
remarked, is due to the hoarding process 
going on by savings bank depositors who 
have drawn their money and stored it 
away ; a sharp contraction has thus taken 
place in the large Western cities. The 
second cause is the result of the lower 
price for wheat, which is now selling in 
Chicago at about the lowest prices for 
forty years. These low prices have led 
to a large movement of this cereal to the 
seaboard and to shipments of money from 
here West to pay for the large movement. 
It is estimated that over $17,000,000 cur- 
rency has been drawn from the New York 
City banks in the past two weeks to satisfy 
this Western demand. The movement is 
still in force, but only on a limited scale 
now. This draft on our banks has led 
the Clearing. House Committee of the New 
York ‘Bank Clearing-House to authorize 
the issue of Clearing-House certificates to 
any bank calling for them. The action is 
simply precautionary, and not, as in 1873, 
1884, and 1890, in the midst of a panic. The 
measure is undoubtedly a wise one. Any 
bank having negotiable securities can depos- 
it them in the Clearing-House and receive 
certificates for them which shall serve as 
money in settling differences with the 
banks in the Clearing-House. The opera- 


tion creates just so much new money for | 


thé time being, and thus enables the banks 
to expand their credits. This is needed at 
this time, when a violent contraction, due 
to these Western drafts, has depleted the 
banks of very much of their reserves. 

The step is taken in due time, for the 
banks were feeling very nervous about 
this exit of money, and could not tell when 
the outward movement would subside; now 
the banks are made, by this measure, prac- 
tically independent of the panicky influ. 
ences in the West. The Philadelphia 
banks, through their bank Clearing-House, 
have adopted the same course, and proba- 
bly other Eastern city bank clearing-houses 
will follow these examples. Rates for 
money during the week have ranged from 
4 to 25 per cent. in the open market, the 
higher rate being reached on Friday, the 
last money day of the week. No certifi- 
cates had been taken out up to Saturday, 
but 1t is anticipated that a number of banks 
will avail themselves of them the coming 
weeks, during which time no bank state- 
ments will made. Theeffect of these high 
rates of money on foreign exchange has 
been marked, and the sterling bill market is 
now within I percent. of the gold import- 
ing point, kaving fallen 4 per cent. during 
the week. Not only have the high rates 
for money influenced the decline in sterling 
bills, but the large shipments abroad of 
wheat, induced by the low prices, have 
also contributed to this result, while a 
good demand for our stocks from the 
other side has added to the demoralizing 
influences on exchange. On the whole, 
the general expression is that our gold ex- 
ports are ended for the season, and that 
an import move of the precious metal ‘is 
very probable within thirty days. The 
foreign demand for our securities, while 
only moderate, has doubtless sprung up on 
the general understanding that the canvass 
of the next Congress, to be called in extra 
session in September, has clearly devel- 


oped the fact that the Sherman Silver Law 
will be ‘repealed; and as that is the one 
great cause of financial distrust at the 
present time, it is not strange that the for- 
eigners who have sold such volumes of 
our securities in our markets on account 
of this law and its workings are showing 
a disposition to take them back. The 
movement is bound to grow, and may soon 
reach large proportions. Railway earn- 
ings are very satisfactory and are increas- 
ing weekly ; indeed, with the repeal of the 
silver-purchasing law a great era of pros- 
perity seems before us. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, $3,699,800 
Specie, 1,310,900 
Legal tender, decrease............ 7,430,900 
Deposits, 12,389,200 
Reserve, 5,644,100 


This leaves asurplus reserve of about 


$9,000,000. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE| 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Office, 
308 & 310 
J Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


all other claims......... 2,541,873 G1 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 
$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD and Seam, 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst Seep. 

WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Deft. 


Ls it wise 
to refuse to make any new investments, 
no matter how desirable, simply be- 
cause banks are failing and stocks are 
declining ? 

Why not rather reduce your bank 
balance by purchasing some good mort- 
gage securities? I have some that are 
exceptionally strong. Payable in gold. 


H. F. NEWHALL 


533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
six per cent. investment. 

New England Loan & Trust Co., 

160 Br oadway, N. Y. 


Stamped 


Suitable forall’ classes of 


Stee] 


ng 
Send 


Ceilings 


Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 63%. 

Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Coa. 


Please mention The Christias Unios 


SARS 


~ 


Thousands of $$$$$$$ 


will be made at HARVEY HEIGHTS, just as thou- 
sands have been made in and around o by investors 
who went in on the ground floor. Lots $225 to $300 
one-tenth down, balance $8 to $10 monthly, withou 

rest. Free abstract. title perfect. Investigate and 
plant a few dollars where they will ara. For  pantastes, 
plats. etc., address W. L. WILKINS, Gen. Agt., Unity 

Chicago. 


FRAY BENTOS 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the River Plate. It would not be cele- 
brated except that it is where the celebrated 


Licbig Companys | 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to § 
make this famous product, which is known f 
round the world as the standard for 

QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND PURITY 


RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 


CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 
YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 


PR $2.00; by Express, $2.25. Send 


"For sale by all dru 


Successful w remedies fail. 
only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of 


&H ISES CURED 
DEAF sss. Noses 


| 

i 

\ 

|srock \ > 

OaSH OAPITAL............... $500,000 00 i 
| Reserve for Reinsurance and = 

WS 
| 

| 

i 

| 
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The Christian Union 


1280 24 June, 1893 
EDUCA TION A - Kentucky Massachusetts 
Kentucky, Shelbyville. MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


CIENCE HILL, an English and Classical 
POYNTER. 


New York City 


New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cases and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


ConngECTICUT, Canaan. 
CA Three. ACADEMY. Home for sixteen boys. 
Three masters. College or business. Back- 
ward boys a specialty. For particulars address the Rector. 


ConnectTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS, 
$500. 18th year. My 5o-page circular tells what 
education means for a mere. of character 
stands first with us. No 
FREDERICK CUR 1S. "Ph (Yale ’6o). 


Connecticut, Hartford, 714 and 716 Asylum Ave. 
I8sS BURBANK’S FAMILY AND DAY 
SCHOOL, Preparatory and English. Home 
for girls under fifteen. 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburbs). 
ver or cultu u 


Terme, to $6 


ConnectTicuT, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens 28. 1893. 

College Preparatory and General Course 
acho for V and Instrumental Music wt Lan- 
SS rtificate admits to Wellesley and Col- 


Connecticut. Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


will Se be th, 18 
Ss. GRISWOLD. 


ConngCTICUT, Stamford. 
Iss LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens last Wed- 
nesday in peer. Circulars on on on application. 
Miss LO YWOOD. 


ConnecTicuT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
19th year opens Sept. 20, 1 Pay Rev. Francis 
T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss ary R . Hillard, Prin. 


ConneEcTicuT, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ iNSTITUTE. A Home School 
for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and Smith 
receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps of 
teachers, each a in her yin artment. Terms, 
$350 to $500. Miss J. S LIAMS, Prin. 


Germany 


GERMANY, Berlin. 

A = HOME SCHOOL offers to young 

ladies the best opportunities in German, French, 
and Music, with home care and chaperonage. Vacation 
trips to Russia, the North Cape, and eiteren Bye of 
Germany. The Principal, Mrs. Mary refers 
by permission to Mrs. Grover 
b A Honorable Wm, Walter s. ex-Minister to 
many. Adcress for circular, Miss UBY I. GILBERT, 
Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


GERMANY, Goettingen. 
RAULEIN MARIA MICHELSEN, a cultured 
lady and experienced teacher, offers a home to 
American ladies intending to study German and to attend 
pom in the Annex of Goettingen University. Price 
of board, $6 per week. References ven by Prof. Gosln 
Wenchabaeh Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


[llinois 


Iturnots, Chicago, 
MERICAN KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
SCHOOL (Summer Session, 30th year) at 
Hotel South Shore, Chicago, Ill. special arrangements 
for board, tuition, an are for 
Kindergar en and Primary Grades. Adire 
EMILY M. COE, Prin., 70 Fifth ioe. "New York. 


Chicago. 
LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
dies apd Chia 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
pikes. or further articulars ad- 
LORING S 


Icurnors, Rockford. 
OCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
45th year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course 
and excellent preparatory schoo ially organized 
d ts of soaranes art Four welle quipped labora 
tories. Good, growing lib ig? e gymnasium. Resi. 
dent phys‘cian. Memorial Hall enablee to much 
uce expenses. For catalo 
SARAH F. ANDE Lock Box 9. 


Maing, Portland. 
ISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF'’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 

opens October 4th, in Portland, the largest city in Maine; 

healthful climate; beautiful situation on Casco Bay. 

School located in most desirable part of the city. College 

preparatory and advanced courses. French and German, 

with Foreign Teachers. Excellent musical advantages. 

Careful attention to social culture. Prospectus on appli- 

cation. 


Massachusetts 


Amherst. 
MHERST COLLEGE Examinations for ad- 
mission to Amherst College will be held at the 
Adelphi Academy, Breoklyn, beginning June 22, at 9 
o’clock, A.M., an continuing two days. Take Br ooklyn 
Elevated from the Bridge to the Greene Avenue Station. 
EDWARD B. MARSH, Registrar. 


MAsSSACHUSETTs, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, 
n 


OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers three 
Collegiate courses. Musicand Art. Library, 
n 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. 
AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A healthful Summer Home by the Sea. Out-door life; 
careful supervision; private tutoring. 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. 
t 
M. CLEVELAND HICKS, Jr., B.A., Head 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


fits for college. A. BENNER.__ 


Worcester. 

HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics encouraged. Careful training. ome Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HOME SCHOOL. Miss Kimbal]l’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, 


Colle age Preparatory and Special Courses. 
trat 


Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst (suburbs). 
R. G. LLIAMS’ S SELECT 
AMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


oak Sept. 20, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Chil- 
dren and Youth. Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


EDGWICK INSTITUTE. A select homeschool 
for young menand boys. Students are members 


of the Principal’s family, and receive constant personal 
attention. E. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4, For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield St. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to echool for teachers. 
. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, Successor to 
Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME AND DAY 
ScHOOL FoR GIRLS. 109th year opens October 4, 1893. 


CHOOL OF EXPRESSIVUN™. Freeman Place 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vocal, Literary, an 
other Art Studies. Send for plan of Summer Term, 
uly 1. . Lake Bluff, Ill., near Chicago, with Art 
ourses for Teachers and Clergymen at World’s Fair. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
TE MISSES HUBBARD will reopen ger 
School for Girls on October 3, 
limited number of into 


ing pupils will be receiv 
the family. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. . 
colless SEMINARY. Prepares boys for 
any college or scientific school. New laborato- 

ries with electrical plant. All ay 0 heated by steam. 


Fail term opens Sept. 7, 1 . Addr 
Rev M. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
AN SCHAACK HALL, for Girls. Careful train- 
ing; home life; individual attention. A safe 
school tor ward or daughter. Reference: Publisher 
Christian-Union. Address Mr. and Mrs. MANTON 
VAN SCHAACK, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester. 

Wee ACADEMY. A Boys’ School of 

the highest grade. 6oth vear begins Sept. 6th. 
Thorough preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
Certificate admits to various colleges. Three New Build- 
ings: Scuoot-Housg, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb gymnasium. ORMITORY, 
rooms e# suite, with every modern improvement, including 
fireplace in each room. Isolated and perfectly fitted In- 
firmary, Resident trained nurse. D1ininGc HALL, unex- 
celled in heauty of structure. All buildings heated by 
steam. Ample playgrounds. 
D.W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Prin.,Wo:cester, Mass. 


Michigan 


MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN. The register of alumni, 
— what each graduate is now Gos. sent on request. 
Address at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis. 
pig ate ot HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Full Academic Courses and two years 
of College work. Scholarship to Bryn Mawr College, value 
$400. (Miss) OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 


New Hampshire 


New HampsuireE, Mount Vernon. 
INSTITUTE. A Family Board- 
School tor ten boys, in a mountain village, 
50 miles from Boston. Preparation for oomene and busi- 


ness. /ndividual teaching. Summer tuit 
JOHN B. WELCH. A.M., Principal. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Between New York and Philadelphia. Solid 
foundations in English Studies. Prepares for 
college. Scientific schools, and Business. Music. U. S. 
gulations. Capt. T. D LANDON, "Com’d’t. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, ‘A.M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Essex Co., South Byfield. 
E OME SCHOOL FOR 30 BOYS. DUMMER 
il ACADEMY. pth year. Fits tor anv College 
or oaengnc School. Farm of over 300 acres belongs to 
and adjoins Academy grounds. Good facilities for salt- 
wasell athing and Tutoring done through the 
summer. Address JOHN PERKINS, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Lowell. 


HE ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Natick, 17 miles from Boston. 
were: HILL SCHOOL 


Boarding and day school opens Sept. 7.1893. Thorough 
pease for Well-sley and other colle “s for women. 
Miss CHARLOTTE CONANT 
Miss FLORENCE BiGELow, M.A., Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth Cy. West Bridgewater. 
OWARD SEMINARY. A Home School for 
Girls, limited to fifty. Prepares and certifi- 
cates students for the Colleges; offers thorough Seminary 
training pete wide choice in electives (including Music, 
Art, an ngua ges) ; exce ent advantages for Home 
Culture; aca uildings, with Library, Gymnasium, and 
ratory; location quiet, healthful, accessible. Send 

for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD, A.M., Principal. | 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN (N. J.) COLLEG® 
For Young Women and Girls 
Reopens peptemsber 2oth, 1 $03. Address for Catalogue, 
. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN. M.L.A., President. 


New Jersgy, Englewood (14 miles from New York.) 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Applica- 
tions should be made earl 

EuPHAME S. CREIGHTON. 


W. FARRAR. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 776 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
and preparation. Cadets live 


in cottages, enjoying Christian influences and the 
evils of ormitory J.G MacVICAR,A.M., 


New Jersey, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street. 
HE HITCHCOCK-MARSH BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens Sept. 27. 


New Jersry, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English, French, 
and German Boarding and Day School. 
College Preparation, Art, and Music. Apply for circulars. 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
PRINCETON PREPARATORYSCHOOL 
in ene Sept. 19th. Inquiries may be addressed 
MR een Patton, of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. FINE, Head Master 
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New Jersey New York Rhode Island 
New Jersey, New Yorx, New York City, 200 West 23d St. Ruope Istanp, East Greenwich. 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARATORY 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS opens 

Oct. 3d, 1893. Full classical and scientific courses. The 

modern languages, theory of music, and complete course 

in art and P luded in re school 

work. No m. Grounds of 76 acres. 
Send for to Mrs. DE MILLE. 


New Jerszy, Trenton. 
or ten $s under 16 yearso Study optio 
Dupuy School for Boys. Trenton,N. 


New York 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Three Full Courses of Stud y- Location beau- 
titul ond healthful. New. wit {mproye- 
men Session ns oeptem 2 n 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO sEMINARY 
THE ForTyY-THIRD YEAR. 


circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. nARTT, 284 "Delaware Avenue. 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers therough instruction in wall-paper and 
_carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For information 
apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary 


Naw Youn. P York City, Riverside Drive, 8stt 


‘HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


New York, Pine Plains. 15th year begins Sept. 13, ’93. 
EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE. Home school 
for both sexes. 500 feet elevation. Pleasant 
gnd: healthful. Thorough instruction in all branches. 
a pepenes 5 for best colleges or business life. Music is one 
ches. Send for circular. 
Rev. A..MATTICE, A.M., Prin. 


AST GREENWICH ACADEMY. Founded 
1802. Both sexes. On N ansett Bay. Steam 
heat and —— light. Endowed. Twelvecourses. $200 


a . Write for illustrated cat 


Virginia 


Hollins. 
OLLINS INSTITUTE for ig 
51st session opens yr 13. I 
courses in all es and Sciences, $93. 
Elccution. Situatedin Valley of Virginia. Climate unex- 
celled. Mineral Waters. For information address 
CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt. 


Kenyon Military Academy 


Gambier, Ohio. This remarkably successful school 
provides thorough reparation for college or business, 
and ‘careful supervision of health, habits, and manners. 
It is much the oldest, largest, and best equipped boarding-. 
school in Ohio. ogues sent. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YN ag HALL SCHOOL. For Young Ladies. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLAC#¢ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. Established 1876. bin 3 begins Sept. 


2zoth. Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate depart- 
ments. Certificates acce 7% by leadin cone es and Uni- 
versities. CAROLIN OM STOCK resident. 


New York, Clinton. 
Ho attords fn SEMINARY for Young Women. 
Affords finest advantages for culture and social 
training, with thorough preparation for the best Compare. 
Sanitation perfect. sad oat illustrated catalo 
address EDICT, Principal. 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
ISS BENNETT'S SCHOOL. Twelve girls 
may have all the benefits of careful home train- 
ing and best educational methods. Six resident teachers. 
ining aims at thoroughness. All grades. Preparatior 


ier 
Tie, Dens of of Pateacer, Y.. 


New York, Ithaca. 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Summer Courses 
for Teachers and Students. 6-Aug. 16. 
Greek, Latin rman, French, yy 
Philosophy, 
tory, Political an Science, Mathematics Ba 
Chemis Botany, Freehand d and Mechanical rawing, 
Physical Training. 
AW. courses are are also offered in the SCHOOL OF 


r circulars a to THE REGISTRAR, Cornell 


New York, Manlius. 
MILITARY SCHOOL. Rt. Rev. 
D. HUNTINGTON, Prest. Wm. VEEBECK, 


Supt. 1st Lt. W. P. BurNHAM, 6th Infantry, U. S.A., 
Commandant. Apply to Superintendent for circular. 


New York, Newburg-on-the-Hudson. 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. {$600 a 
Year, noextras. Limit, 30 boys. 
One of the worst mistakes you can mia a with your ising 
is to keep them home at eight, nine, ten 
y pamphlet argues the question. Free: arents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. ard AR. 


New Yorx, New York City, 43 West 47th Street, 
es and Primary Departmen n 
ual instricti Special attention 
tien. Expert in ematics,” an 
Sciences. Native teachersin Modern 


nasium. Resident studente. Mary B. A.B. 
and Lois A. BANGs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York, 6 West 48th Street. 
ISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Da for 
Primary, llege Pre- 
parat pecial admi 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St, 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 

Day School for reopens 
ursday, Cc, an llegiate 


New York, New York City, 557 Fifth Avenue. 
ME. ALBERTI'S DELSARTE SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION 
The aim is to supplement general education, to make 
acquired knowledge practical, afford ning in nervous 
control, to foster correct taste, refined accomplishments, 
and graceful expression. 
home tor young women in the midst of culture, 
churches of eve enomination, and the eat city’s 
advantages. Octoberto May, inclusive, boa 
oks, and tuition, norma elective $9c 00. 
further particulars address W ER 
Summer School, July 24 to Avon-by-the- 
» New Jersey. 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, in alliance with Colum- 
bia College and Barnard College. offers 


NEw Poughkeepsie 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
58th Year. Prepares fo for 
ilitary 


the Government, and 
Organization. ISBEE & AMEN, 


New York, Yonkers, Springside. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies and — 
Increased facilities for pupils. Reopens Sept. 28 


Ohio 


Onr10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect S 
Iss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOF 
arvard examina 


GIRLS. for H 
tions and all 


On10, Norwalk. 
send address for free sample music 


in Lee’s system. 
H. L. STEWART, Publisher. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. ten miles from Philadelphia. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE 

College Women 

_ Offers Frageate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 

Greek tin, Mathematica, lish. 
French, Old French, Italian u 

Gothic and Old Hi igh 
ogy. 

s 


um, wit r. com- 
plete value 525) in in Greek, Latin, Eng- 
German and Teutonic Philology, Romance 
. Mathematics, History, Chemistry. and Biology. 
y\ fourth Hall of Residence will, it is hoped, be opened 
in the autumn, and accommodate all applicants 1 for 
admission. For Program address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

ege Pre chool for 
ber 2 


ar address 
Miss. F FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


and Col- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Factoryville (5 hours ivatin New 
York, without change.) 
UMMER KINDERGARTEN. KEYSTONE 
ACADEMY opens wed ests. Pure mountain air; 
tion. For particulars dress F. M. LOOMIS, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
Represented by by its graduates in Harva arvard, Yale, 

Princeton, Cornell, Amhertt, University of Pa., 
and West Point. frintey. te h, and Unive ty a 
Chicayo,’93,’94.) at IN RICE, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 
4 and reports apply t to the Principals, 
Sytv1a J. EASTMAN. ncges E. BENNETT. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
VW JALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. 37th year opens -ept. 27. 
Academical and college preparatory courses. For circu- 


i 
THEODORA B. RICHARDS, DS. Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton. 
ECHANICAL DRAWING, Mechanics, Min- 
ing, Prospecting, Arithmetic, etc., may be 
studied at Home. Write for FREE Circular to T The 
Correspondence School of Mechanics, Scranton, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE. Under care o 
Friends. Opens 9th month 12th, 1893. Fullf 

College Courses for young men and young women, lead- 

ing to Classical, Eng:neering. Scientific, and Literary 

degrees. Machine shops, MSeesene, andlibraries. For 

Catalogue and particulars, 


edagoey, leading to the 
city courses in peda HERVET, 


addr 
CHARLES DzGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1898 


STUDY 
L AW 


School of Law. 


No 30 TELEF: 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less wilk 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 

WORLD’S FAIR SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Systematic study of the great Exposition under careful. 
supervision and instruction during yan August. Ad- 
dress EZRA B. FANCHER, Prin. Yonkers. 
Military School, Yonkers, N. Y 


INSTRUCTION for youne sen or women in college. 
the studies for fall e tions at residence 
dirondacks (Keene Valley,. N. Y.) from June 20. 


Martin Bahler, Prin. Young Ladies’ School, Summit, N.J. 


AS TUTOR for summer month. in 
ily traveling here or abroad, by a Yale now - 

ng in in private school. igh egea refer- 
ences. ALE,” No 4,506, this office. 


A ownls vning her own homeina New England: 
age, erless child to board and care for. 
Girl g Box 104, Mass. 


pe. LADY desires to find a position for her Governess 
aeqaren or traveling comoanion. Address N. W. M..,. 
ox 365, Greenwich, Conn. 
gent ENGLISH LADY, experienced traveler, 
would act as chaperon to young ladies wishing to study 
or travel in A M. H., No 4,722, care _ 
Christian Union: 


PHYSICIAN AND WIFE rp traveling for pleasure 
most of the time would take charge of two ladies for 
expenses of party. Address TRAVE 
care office of this pape r. 


transportation. .oo per day for 
double rooms. x 184, Windsor Park, Il. 


YOUNG LADY desires position as companion, o 
eee to partial in ity or country, or sacle 
as ary references. Address C. W . 
Seate Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A YALE GRADUATE and law student will coach 
boys for college entrance examinations; summer resi- . 
dence in New England; invigorating air and delightful 
scenery; rd and tuition moderate ; ; best references.. 
Address TOLOR. No. 4,679, care Christian Union. 


A SMITH IOR desires a posi- 
tion, for July and August m to an invalid, 
elderly or chil WARE, 714 Asylum 

artford, Conn. 

graduate of and an instructor 
during the past year in one of our ‘calle universities . 
desires tutoring for the eee 2. coll entrance 
studies. Best references. Ad UNNING,. 
P. O. Box 274, Middletown, N. Y 


TRIGQPHEROUS 
HAIR A” SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents. 
baldness, gray hair. a dandruff. 
~~) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
| Cures eruptions and diseases ef the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand - 
sprains, Al) druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


CRANULA 


A most nutritious and digestible food. eepeny a 


to the needs of invalids an Gbildren. 5, 
sce. Pamphict free. GRAN ‘Tria box, 


LERS, No. 


of time. ss H., No. 4,680,. 
paper. 


| 
— 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
H 
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Sep 
» experienced traveler, speaking French an 
German, will take ladies or children, individually or in 
| 
rest. 
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Bits of Fun 


When you try te be good, try to be good 
for something.—Aam'‘s Horn. 


The influence of the scientific spirit is 
felt in all departments of modern literature. 
A traveler in the tropics waxes enthusi- 
astic over the suddenness and violence of 
a shower which overtook him and his com- 
panions. The raindrops,” he says, “ were 
of marvelous bigness, varying in size from 
a dime to fifteen cents.”— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


Irate Parent—lIt’s over an hour since I 
sent you to the store to get those things, 
and now you have come back without 
them! Small Boy—It was such a long 
time before my turn came to be waited on 
that I forgot what you wanted. Irate Par- 
ent—Why didn’t you come home to find 
out? Small Boy—’Fraid I’d lose my 
turn !— Harper's Bazar. 


“Give me your candid judgment on 
these lines,” said the young man of liter- 
ary aspirations ; “‘do they convey the idea 
of poetry at all?” ‘Yes, sir,” replied the 
editor, looking them over, “they do. 
There is something in every line that con- 
veys the idea. Every line,” continued the 
kind-hearted man, letting him down as gen- 
tly as he could, “begins with a capital 
letter.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“Do you believe in Christian Science ?” 
“‘ Not this week. There is so much to be- 
lieve in just now that I’ve had to divide up 
my time. One week I believe in Christian 
Science, and the next in rain-making, and 
the next in monkey-talk, and the next in 
objective apparitions. Then I take a week 
off to rest and not believe in anything, 
and then I begin again. It’s a good way, 
and helps lots to keep a man’s faith from 
getting overstrained.”—Zife's Calendar. 


Too Many 
to print ; that is why we never use testimonials in 
our advertising. e are constantly receiving them 
from all parts of the world. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infants’ food. 
Grocers and Druggists. 


Too Slow 
in making 
clothes, this 
was. It had to 
go. And yet 
people thought 
it a pretty good 
thing in its 
\ day. Some of 
them couldn’t 
believe, all at once, that there was 
anything better. Just so with every 
improvement. The old way always 
has some benighted ones who cling 
to it to the last. ; 

Too Fast | = 
in ruining clothes, — 
un-making them— 
that’s the trouble 
with the washboard. 
But it’s going now 
and going fast, to 
join the spinning- 
wheel. Women find 
it doesn’t pay to rub their clothes to 
pieces over it. They can wash better 
with Pearline. Less work, less 
wear, no ruinous rub, rub, rub. 

That’s the modern way of wash- 
ing—safe, easy, quick, cheap. No 
wonder that many women have 


thrown away the washboard. 
Beware of imitations. 378 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


has often wasted time and 


Your Painter 


ready mixed ump sag the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because — 
y 


of the difficulty in maki 


a shade of color with white lead. This waste cas 


be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead ‘Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 


Lea 


and Fagor so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 
to the shade shown on the can. 


By this means you will have the 


best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


and pure colors. 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 


standard, manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process, and known to be 


strictly pure: 
ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) 


KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK”’ (Pittsburgh) 


ATLANTIC (New York) 

BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
*«‘ BRADLEY ” (New York) 

BROOKLYN ”’ (New York) 
**COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) | 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

*¢ MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

‘*RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” 

SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**ULSTER” (New York) 

** UNION ”’ (New York) 


‘nese brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so, : 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


Gets hungry 
for Vacuum Leather Oil— 
it’s along time between meals 
sometimes —25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


A Retreat s Chronic Invalids 


elli- 
gently treated without the use of 
| e knife, or still more cruel 
caustics, or poisons. The treat- 
'—_-7| ment very successful even in 
extreme cases. Every malig- 
— nantcell removed. Information 
and references free. Practice 
strictly regular. Address the 
resident physician, 


J.D. MITCHELL, M.D., Hornellsville, N. Y. 

PAGENTS $50 to 

yes Ladies or Gents. Bestseller known. Need- 
atevery house, place of business or farne 
=== the yearround. “Home” Eleetrie Motos 

runsall kindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 

ae est poweron earth. Connected instantly te 

—=—==4 wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 

=—AJ pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentista® 

== machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 

a life-time. No experience needed. To 
= §6show in operation means a sale. Guare 
anteed Profits immense. Circulars free, 


2 W. P. HARRISON & CO., X-7, Columbus, & 


TYPEWRITERS 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. ns 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

45 Liberty St., New Vork. 
HEADQUARTERS }§ 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Delightfully Cool and Refreshing 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with ice- water and sugar. 


Whether quaffed 4 
from a vessel of [fF 
tin, glass or gold; || 

There’snothingso 
good for the young 
_ or the old—as 


health- 
giving, thirst-satis- 


fying beverage. A, 
temperance drink for | 


here. 


A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. 


Sold and Enjoyed Everyw 


PAINT 
DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure and clean, It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or jive 
times longer. — useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CrucIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


CHURCH BELLS: fs 

PUREST BELL METAL, ( LS AND TIN.) 
Send for Price tal e. 

McSHANE BELL FOUNDR®. BALTIMORE, MD. 


-The 
Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of sixty cents. The 


Christian Union, New York. © 


| 
mi 
! 
| 
| = 
| 
aires 
| \~ 
i | 
| Toe Of Sound Mind} | 
| 
temperance people. — 
3 
SANITAR! 
j 
FOUNTAIN PEN, 1{0c. 
, A splendid writing instrument. Hayi Rubber Holder, patent 
; continuous feed, durable goldine pen, gen finish, writes 
bs 10 pages at one filling. To advertise our line of 1000 necessary 
i articles we send sample pen with ree catalogue post-paid 
for 10c.,3 for25c. BIG BARGAIN VALUES’ free. 
R.H. INGERSOLL & BRO.65 CortlandtSt.N.Y.City. 
| 
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A Clock out of 
order shows it on the 
face. . When the hu- 
man machine goes 
wrong, the physiogno- 
my tellstales. If you 
do not Jook well, take 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


25 cents a box 8 


Powder 


Because it heals all skin affections. 


Cures Itching, 
Eczema, Erysipelas, 
Chafin ng: Be ed yoo 
A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 


' send 4c. in stam for sample. Sold b drug- 
gists. 50 cents per boss posthge pe 


COMFORT POWDER CO., aria. CONN. 
Use COMFORT SOAP for Hands and Complexion, 25¢. 


BOOKS BY 
Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


The books herein named will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt of the price by 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Spirit and Life 


Thoughts for To-day. 
Clo. $1.00. 
** Tilustrate ce the deeper spirituali 


distinct] cti 


Old Wine: New Bottles 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern 
Form. 16mo, White Leatherette, 35 cts. 
IN PREPARATION: 


The Pilgrim in Old England 


The Southworth Lectures in Andover 
Theological Seminary, on ZEuglish Con- 
gregationalism. Cr. 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, 
$2.00. 


16mo, Vellum 


and the more 
thought.”’ 


King’s Windsor Asbestos 
Cement Dry Mortar 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, OWNERS, AND OCCUPANTS OF HOUSES 


Since the completion of ve of the six sides of every room, hall, and closet consists of plaster, there is nothingin the 
economy of building upon which so much depends for neatness, elegance, and durabil:ty as perfect walls and ceilings. 
Yet, until the production of King’s Windsor Abestos Cement Dry Mortar (and that, too, at a price not exceeding the 
cost of fair comm_n wall plaster), this feature in the art of building had not kept pace with other building improve- 


ments. 
EXPLANATION RELATING TO OUR DRY MORTAR 


Within the past three or four years we have made and sold about a million and a half barrels of our wall materia 
known as KING’S WINDSOR ASBESTOS CEMENT, with which masons have mixed their owz sand; but find- 
ing that insome instances they have disregarded our direc.ions as to the amount and guality of sand to be used with it, 
and not being hus able to guarantee results without having control of the guantity and guality of this essential in- 
gredient, we have, therefore, recently established in connection with our Mills an extensive SAND PLANT, and now 
incorporate with our famous Cement not only a suztadle quality but correct quantity of the best selected, silicious, 
sharp, bank sand, being itself first systematically treated—that is, thoroughly screened, washed, and kiln-dried—thus 
providing a reliable and perfect wall material, ready for use, except the addition of water by the plasterer—and this 
our WINDSOR ASBESTOS CEMENT DRY MORTAR. 


ASSURANCE OF PERFECT WALLS AND CEILINGS 


By this method, together with accurately proportioning all the ingredients (by automatic weighing of the same), 
are now fully enabled to control the proportion, quantity, and quality, and homogeneous incorporation of all 
materials. and thereby to guarantee perfect Walls and Ceilings. 


HOW COMMON PLASTER IS MADE 


The Indispersable Requis:tes in the Production of Wall Plaster, of whatever nature, are: 1st, suitable guadi#y and 
preparation of the materials, especially the sand; 2d, proper proportions of the ingredients; and, 3d, thorough and 
-homogeneous szxing of the same. Neither of these requisites are or can be strictly or approximately complied with 
in making wall plaster by the usual means. The sand is seldom well selected. is never treated (that is, properly 
screened, washed, and dried) , the materials are proportioned by guess, without pretension to the least accuracy, and 
never but partially incorporated or mixed—to do either of which by Aand lador would be too expensive, and absolutely 
impossible on or at the premises where the plaster is to be used. Nothing short of an extensive plant and steam- 
power renders it possible to produce properiy made Wall Plaster, and this is why we can produce a superbly superior 
material for even less than a poorer article. 


RELATIVE COST OF OUR CEMENT AND COMMON PLASTER 


‘Though our material is infinitely supe rior to any wall plaster made of lime, hair, and sand, or other ingredients, our 
method of production enables us to more than compete with the cost «f a fair quality of common (or any other) wall 
plaster, as will appear. The materials and labor for lathing, cornices, center-pieces, and finishing coat,and the labor 
for applying the plazter that constitutes the scratch and brown coats of given thickness, will cost the same whatever 
be the kind of plaster used for the scratch and drown coats; therefore, the relative cost of our Windsor Cement Dry 
Mortar and Common Plaster is narrowed down to the.comparative cost of common plaster (for scratch and brown 
coats) stacked, wet up, and tempered, ready for the hed ; and the cost of our Windsor Cement Dry Mortar, deliv- 
ered, also ready to wet u~. For comparison we will take Col. Gilmore’s Formula for common plaster. which is 
employed for Gove rnment work and cited in Form Books as standard: Lime, 4 casks, at $1 10; Hair, 4 bushels, at 
25 cents; Sand, 7 loads, at 75 cents; labor for mixing, stacking, and tempering, $3.75—amounting to $14.15 for 100 
square yards, or 14 15/100 cents per square yard. Our material delivered at the building, at our price, $6.70 per ton 
(after deducting rebate for bags returmed), for 62% sq. yds, is 10 72/100 cts. per sq. yd.—showing a difference in 
favor of our material of 3 43/100 cts. persq. yd. This comparison refers to %-inch ground work on wood lath, and 
-holds good on all other lathing, brick walls, etc. 


ADVANTAGES IN FAVOR OF WINDSOR CEMENT DRY MORTAR OVER 
COMMON HAND-MADE PLASTER 


Though so farsuperior to all other wa'l plasters, it costs no more than common plaster, and, therefore, can be uni- 
versally afforded and for all classes of buildings. It is three times stronger—three times harder—free from acid or 
any other corrosive or otherwise injurious chemicals. The water with which it is wet-up is largely taken up by the set, 
and does not, therefore, evaporate, and so saturate the wood-work of the structure. It adheres stronger to brick, all 
kinds of Jath and other building materials—is more easily applied—saves time, as the carpenters can almost immedi- 
ately follow the plasterers—is not injured by frost after it has once set. As it is wet-up within the structure, the plas- 
terers are not delayed by storms or freezing temperature. It can be used and finished in any way that crdinary plaster 
can—registers, thimbles, etc., can be cut in without extended injury—nails can be driven into it without blemish. It 
relieves Architects and Owners of apprehension and anxiety attendant upon the uncertainty of securing good walls and 
ceilings by the use of hand-made and half-made lime-and-hair plaster. It is particularly adapted for setting tiles, slabs, 
floor brick, topping off chimneys, and the like—can be applied without special skill and by any plasterer. Walls and 
Ceilings made of our Cement are stronger, harder, tougher, more tenacious and elastic—will not pit, chip, crack, or fal! 
off—are less porous and therefore less absorptive of water, moisture, and germs of disease, hence more wholesome and 
sanatory and less expensive to paint—are free from filthy tropical cattle hair, asbestos being used for fiber. They are fire, 
water, vermin, and germ proof—being harder. are not easily defaced—being smoother, are more agreeable to touch and 
vision—being water-proof, can be cleaned by washing—and they obviate heavy cost of repairs. 

Because of the superior strength, adhesion, tenacity, and elasticity of our Windsor Cement, it is applicable to fac- 
tories, printing-houses, etc., on which common plaster would not stand the jar. 

Send for complete treati e on the subject of ‘*‘ NEEDED IMPROVEMENT IN PLASTER FOR WAi.LS 
AND CEILINGS.” 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State Street, NEW YORK 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


The Berkshire 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, malignant 
gro without the use of the 

We have never failed to ta permanent 
cure where we have a nable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and referenoes, Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Is insomnia’s greatest 
enemy. The very best 
sleeping tonic ever 
known. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 29 


Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH- 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 


Most satisfactory Lair 


‘HAIR: 


Hair Book & box Hare’ kits Gonna, Best Nev Yoo il FREE 


60c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


‘ 
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he 


Ridea |. 
Colum- | 
bia ? Columbias 


Lead all Bicycles. 
Stay at the Head. 
Are always the Standard. 


Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


‘ 
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4 $60,000,000.00 
per year for your Life In INSURANCEIN FORCE 
exceeds $250,000,000.00 


Mutual Reserve Fund 


‘Dollars: Saved 


By hhsates the premium rates charged to innniiens to harmonize 
with the payments to the widows and orphans for death claims, 
more than Thirty-Five Million Dollars have eames been saved to 
the members of the 


Mutual 


Reser VC FUND, May 13th, 


$3, 449,326.13 

- $4,785,286.00 
| . Death Claims Paid, over 
Why pay Fund $15,695,000.00 


New business in 1892, over 


surance when the same 
amount of Insurance can 
be had’ in one of the 
strongest Life Insurance 
‘Companies in the World 


SSQCiation 


The -) FURNISHES LIFE INSURANCE 
at about ONE-HALF the usual 

i inti ystem Companies. It has 
Life Association excellent POSITIONS to offer 
in its AGENCY DEPARTMENT in every City, Town, and State, 
to Experienced and Successful Business Men. 


Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the Heme 


Office, or by any of the Association’s General Agents. 


HOME OFFICE IS ‘‘ POTTER BUILDING,”’ 


38 PARK ROW, N. Y.- 
E. B. HARPER, President 


GRANITIT-MARBLE 
or IONA-STONE 


designs formulated for 
monuments set in any part of the 
United States. ad 
Orders should be placed now for : 
work wanted set during the Spring. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK. 


J. & R. LAB, 56 Carmine Street, 


w York. 


~ 


WORK TO BE SET THIS SEASON SHOULD BE 
ORDERED AT ONCE. 


The Victor 
on the Road 


Has no use for tire-tapes, plugs, 
glue, patches, or a pail of water 
to find the leak. 7 

He doesn't carry a load of tools 
to repair his pneumatic. He 
wastes no time and fears no 
puncture. 

He simply uses his haviis re- 
moving the inner tube through 
a hole in the rim, replacing with 
an extra one carried for the pur- 
pose. | | 


Do you know of anything 
simpler ? 


- 


\ 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. SPALDING & BROS. 
Boston Denver _ §PECIAL AGENTS 
Washington San Francisco Chicago New York Philadelphia 


‘Thirty- Five Miflion 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING: 
MEMBERSHIP, over | - 70,000 
Interest Income annually exceeds $127,000.00 

Bi-monthly Income exceeds 
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